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STIMULATING SALES. 


The pleas of members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen for 
publicity material and aids to adver- 
tising, echoed widely and long felt, 
will be answered this autumn in two 
ways. 

One is the provision of mats for 
advertisements in local newspapers, 
of which examples were shown at the 
Portland convention. As a means of 
measuring response to these adver- 
tisements, the association plans to 
provide members with copies of an 
illustrated 2-color promotional book- 
let on landscaping, to be supplied 
members at cost and used in answer- 
ing inquiries. The mat advertise- 
ments refer to the booklets and invite 
readers to write for them. Not only 
will the booklets have advertising 
value themselves, but they will enable 
users of the mats to gauge the effects 
of their advertising. 

Because the market development 
committee has found so much interest 
in the clip sheet service proposed last 
year, it is now planning to prepare 
its own news articles and send them 
as news releases to a list of papers 
recommended by members them- 
selves. The secretary has recently re- 
quested members to list the subjects 
they would like to have treated in the 
news releases, to supply a list of news- 
papers to which the material should 
be sent, to contribute 500-word arti- 
cles on nursery subjects which would 
be good copy for a member's local- 
ity and finally, to send some financial 
contributions to support this service. 

Any nurseryman doing a local re- 
tail or landscape business should wel- 
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come this aid in stimulating his sales. 
Reflection on what it would cost an 
individual to supply his own material 
should convince him that this service 
should easily be worth not only the 
amount of his contribution, but pos- 
sibly his membership fee as well. The 
nursery industry needs just this type 
of thing, and it is hoped that ample 
support will develop for it. 





TRADE BARRIER BILLS. 


Interstate trade barrier bills were 
rejected by a dozen or more state 
legislatures at their 1939 sessions, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
bureau of agricultural economics. Ex- 
isting barriers were lowered or re- 
pealed in some states. Few states 
enacted new trade barrier legislation. 

Bureau officials declared that the 
1939 record is the best in many years. 
They pointed out that hundreds of 
barrier laws are still on the books, 
but said, “The record of the past year 
indicates there has been a halt in the 
alarming growth of interstate trade 
interference.” The hope was ex- 
pressed that in 1941, when most state 
legislatures meet again, many of the 
worst barriers will be removed. 

Barriers affecting interstate trade in 
dairy products and oleomargarine 
were the principal objects of legisla- 
tive attention this session. Som: 
states gave attention to merchant- 
trucker bills and to port-of-entry laws. 
Some states have considered retaliation 
against barriers in other states, but 
the bureau reported that few, if any, 
retaliatory laws were passed. Only 
two states—Maine and Wyoming— 
reported the enactment of laws which 
may set up additional barriers to in- 
terstate trade. 

Many trade barrier bills were in- 
troduced in the state legislatures this 
session, but practically all were re- 
jected or withdrawn. In Arkansas, 
a bill to tax certain agricultural prod- 
ucts “from three or four northern 
states which discriminate against Ar- 
kansas products” was withdrawn. A 
bill directing the Arkansas state plant 
board to levy a tax against all agri- 
cultural products from any state 
which placed a tax against Arkansas 
products, the Ark»nsas tax to be as 
near as possible the same as that 
placed by the other states, “was never 
brought to a vote.” 


In Kansas, a merchant-trucker bill 
failed to pass, and an itinerant mer- 
chant bill passed the senate, but was 
killed in the house. 

Remedial action was taken in some 
states. In Idaho the department of 
agriculture recently revised the plant 
quarantines and in_ several cases 
removed or revised restrictions which 
had been in effect. 





DEUTZIA CARNEA. 

Deutzia carnea, one of the best of 
the dwarf deutzias, forms a rounded 
mass with drooping branches, grayish- 
green leaves and pinkish-white flow- 
ers. 

The flowers are borne in loose, up- 
right panicles with purple sepals. This 
deutzia is hardier than the rest of the 
genus. Early spring pruning is neces- 
sary because the wood is soft and often 
tender in cool climates. In general, 
however, this shrub needs little prun- 
ing, with the exception of the removal 
of the old wood. A light soil of a 
pH 6.0 to 8.0 will prove most suita- 
ble. Shade is usually preferred by 
most deutzias. 

Propagation is best accomplished by 
softwood cuttings taken in summer, 
which will usually root 100 per cent 
after seven to fourteen days. 





WORD is said to have gone 
around that a patented variety of 
plant can be sold under another name 
or without a name to avoid responsi- 
bility to the patent owner. That ob- 
viously is without basis of fact, for 
the name is not a part of the patent 
description. The plant is patented on 
its characteristics. 


TAKING care of customers has 
made E. W. Townsend Sons Nurs- 
eries, Salisbury, Md., one of the 
largest growers and shippers of berry 
plants, particularly strawberries. A 
feature of their service is a series of 
seven bulletins, of eight or twelve 
pages each, each on the cultural re- 
quirements of one kind of berry plant. 
Another is carrying in stock sheets of 
cellophane cut to size for covering 
pint and quart berry boxes, with 
rubber bands to hold the covering. 
Helping a customer to better success 
and profits is the surest way of re- 
taining his good will and trade. 
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Texas Holds Its Best Convention 


Instructive Talks and Reports of Committees’ Work Yielded Profitable Information to 
Those at Austin Convention of Texas Association of Nurserymen— By Harvey Mosty 


The thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen, at the Driskill hotel, 
Austin, September 6 and 7, proved 
to be the most enjoyable and profit- 
able yet held. Over 150 nurserymen, 
florists and landscape men registered, 
and many others were present who 
were not members of the trade 

B. E. Williams, of Dallas, was 
elected president for the coming year. 
O. S. Gray, the retiring president, 
becomes vice-president, and Harvey 
Mosty, Kerrville, was reélected secre- 
tary and treasurer. Members of the 
executive committee are Ralph Grif- 
fing, L. M. Riggs, Ross R. Wolfe, 
Gus Lingner, John Sarver, E. L. Ba- 
ker, J. A. Bostick, J. M. Ramsey and 
the officers. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10 a. m., September 6, by President 
O. S. Gray. After the address of 
welcome by L. J. Schneider, of the 
American National bank, Austin, re- 
sponse was given by J. Frank Sneed, 
Oklahoma nurseryman. 

President Gray gave a splendid ad- 
dress, and a committee was appointed 
to act upon some of the points 
stressed in his talk. Mainly they were 
trade barriers, credit information, 
truck load limits, inspection prob- 
lems, grades and standards, attractive 
sales yards, annual nursery school and 
classification of state nursery inspec- 
tion list. 

An enjoyable luncheon was held 
in the pink room of the Driskill hotel, 
when members were entertained by 
the Cooke quartet in several musical 
numbers. Edward L. Baker, Fort 
Worth, acted as toastmaster for this 
occasion and introduced several 
guests. J. E. McDonald, commissioner 


of agriculture, gave a short address. 
Richard P. White, of Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary of the 
A. A. N., was introduced at this 
time, as were several other guests. 
Ninety-five persons were present. 

At the afternoon session, J. E. Mc- 
Donald gave some valuable informa- 
tion on what the state nursery inspec- 
tion officials have been doing to help 
the nurserymen, as well as others en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

L. M. Riggs, of the R. Lacey Nurs- 
ery, Longview, presented something 
new in his talk on the use of Dowax 
for year-around planting. Dowax is 
a chemical substance that, when 
sprayed on evergreens, will prevent 
them from wilting when being trans- 
planted. 

Dr. Walter Flory, of the division 
of horticulture at the state agricul- 
tural experiment station, gave a valu- 
able talk on root-growing chemicals, 
published in this issue. 

Dr. John C. Ratsek, of the rose 
experiment station, at Tyler, gave 
some pointers on soils and fertilizers 
for roses, His talk was illustrated by 
rose bushes brought from the experi- 
ment station, showing how different 
varieties of soils, especially acid and 
alkaline, will affect their growth. 

Ralph Griffing’s talk on the mov- 
ing of large trees, published in part 
in this issue, contained instructive 
pointers. 

The dinner-banquet was an enjoy- 
able affair, and perhaps the highlight 
of the evening, from the nursery- 
men’s standpoint, was the talk on 
landscaping small homes, by Henry 
Thompson, of the Rosemont Nurs- 
ery, Tyler. Mr. Thompson had col- 
ored lantern slides, with which he 


illustrated the good and bad in land- 
scaping. He had some beautiful land- 
scape photographs, as well as others 
that showed what not to do in land- 
scaping small properties. The enter- 
tainment consisted of “Feats of 
Magic™ by Dr. Carl L. Moore, Aus- 
tin, and “The Man with a Thousand 
Voices,” by Horace Perry, Austin. 
Either of these two would have made 
a most enjoyable evening, and to- 
gether they provided one of the best 
banquet entertainments that the asso- 
ciation has ever had. 

Thursday morning, September 7, 
was occupied mostly with committee 
reports. B. E. Williams, Dallas, gave 
a report on nursery stock that is 
being grown in Texas by the state 
highway department. Mr. Williams, 
J. M. Ramsey, Austin, and Harvey 
Mosty, Kerrville, made trips to the 
various highway nurseries during the 
past month and obtained first-hand, 
authentic information on just what 
the highway department is growing 
in the way of nursery stock. Some of 
the figures were alarming, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to act further 
on this report. Jac L. Gubbels, state 
highway landscape engineer, gave a 
short talk on this subject; he empha- 
sized the facts that the highway de- 
partment is only growing stock that 
cannot be obtained from nurserymen 
and that the highway department is 
anxious to codperate with the nurs- 
erymen. 

Perhaps the highlight of the entire 
convention was the talk given by 
Richard P. White. executive secre- 
tary of the A. A. N. He outlined the 
work that the A. A. N. is carrying on 
and urged that every nurseryman 
take advantage of the executive office 
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in Washington by becoming a mem- 
ber. All regulatory and congressional 
matters in Washington that are of 
interest to nurserymen are known to 
Mr. White long before they are the 
general knowledge of the public, and 
members of the A. A. N. learn of 
these matters at once. Mr. White 
stressed the fight that is being carried 
on to prevent expenditure of federal 
funds for the growing of nursery 
stock. The huge shelterbelt appro- 
priation was defeated last year. 

Dr. S. H. Yarnell, chief of the divi- 
sion of horticulture at the state ex- 
periment station, reviewed “New 
Fruit Varieties for Texas.” 

Ray P. Verhalen, Scottsville, dis- 
claiming any knowledge of his topic, 
proceeded to give “Observations on 
Selling Nursery Stock” of pointed 
value, as appear in the excerpts from 
his talk, on another page of this issue. 

After a report on the Houston 
flower show, by Mrs. Thomas B. 
Foster, of Houston, the remainder of 
the program was given over to com- 
mittee reports, 

E. L. Baker, chairman of the com- 
mittee for amendment of the consti- 
tution, reported several changes that 
were recommended, the most impor- 
tant being the matter of dues. Dues 
were changed from $3 per year to a 
sliding scale, 50 cents on every thou- 
sand dollars of nursery stock sales 
made in Texas, with a minimum of 
$5. 

New members of the T. A. N., 
who numbered fourteen since the 
preceding convention, were intro- 
duced by Secretary Harvey Mosty. 

After the election of officers, the 
new president took the chair. Thanks 
and appreciation were extended to 


ae 
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the retired president for his splendid 
work during the past year and for his 
part in making this one of the best 
Texas conventions ever held. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


C. J. Wilson has purchased the 
nursery business of Hayde Bros., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Wilson was 
formerly in business at Lamar, Mo. 

C. A. Chandler, of the Chandler 
Landscape & Floral Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., spent several days in a hospital 
recently for treatment of a face in- 
fection. 

Hare & Hare, landscape architects, 
Kansas City, Mo., are to supervise 
the landscape architectural work in 
a million-dollar park program at Dal- 
las, Tex. This firm has done a great 
deal of work in Texas, as it has been 
consultant for the Fort Worth park 
system for fourteen years and has 
worked with the city planning and 
park boards in Fort Worth for six- 
teen years. 

Regional and state officials report 
that shelter belt trees planted last 
spring average seventy-five per cent 
survival. The district in Reno and 
adjacent counties, in Kansas, has had 
an especially good record in regard to 
western yellow pine, which had been 
planted with some doubt in that area. 
Cottonwoods and other native trees 
are said to have shown a survival of 
more than ninety per cent. The re- 
ports were made by Henry Loben- 
stein, associate forester from the re- 
gional office at Lincoln, Neb., and T. 
Russell Reitz, state director, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

The Kansas Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will hold a field day at Ottawa, 


Officers and Directors of Texas Association of Nurserymen Elected at Austin. 


Left to right, standing, E. L. 


Baker, Fort Worth; J 


M. Ramsey, Austin; J. W. Sarver, Dallas; 


Gus Lingner, San Antonio; Ross R. Wolfe, Stephenville; Leonard M. Riggs, Longview; Ralph C. 


Griffing, Beaumont, the executive committee. 


Seated, left to right, 0. S. Gray, Arlington. vice-nresident; R. P. White, A.A.N. secretary; B. E. 
Williams, Dallas, president; Harvey Mosty, Kerrville, secretary. 
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Kan., September 27, with the Willis 
Nursery Co. as host. 

Z. B. Higdon, Jr., has started a 
nursery at Ponca City, Okla., under 
the name of Pine Nursery. 

John Sarber, of the Sarber Nurs- 
ery Co., Topeka, Kan., has been 
awarded the contract for landscaping 
the school grounds at Chanute, Kan. 


SHADE TREE CONFERENCE. 


The fifteenth National Shade Tree 
Conference, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, August 22 to 24, at- 
tracted an attendance of 500 in spite 
of the hot and humid weather. 

Besides thirty trade displays of ma- 
terials and tools used in tree work at 
the hotel, there was a demonstration 
in Central park on the first afternoon, 
when the Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., showed its new tree- 
moving unit and an assortment of 
model winches. Tree repair work was 
carried out, and large trees were 
sprayed from motor truck outfits by 
the Bean Mfg. Co., Friend Co. and 
Hardie Co. 

The program of papers was pre- 
sented as announced in the August 
15 issue of this magazine, and they 
will be published in due time in the 
annual volume of proceedings. 

On the morning following the con- 
ference, a large group went to the 
world’s fair, where President Karl 
Dressel presented to the fair a young 
Sequoia gigantea, brought from Cali- 
fornia for the purpose by Edward H. 
Scanlon. 

Next year’s conference is scheduled 
for August 27 to 30, at Detroit, 
Mich. The successful event this year 
was to the credit of the local chair- 
man, Norman Armstrong, and his 
committee. 

Officers and committeemen elected 
to carry on the work for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Karl 
Dressel, East Lansing, Mich.; vice- 
president, E. N. Cory, College Park, 
Md.; secretary-treasurer, L. C. Chad- 
wick, Columbus, O.; editor, Paul E. 
Tilford, Wooster, O.; executive com- 
mittee, Vance I. Shield, Clayton, 
Mo.; legislative committee, Ai G. 
Brown, Birmingham, Mich.; national 
publicity committee, P. E. Alden, 
Kearny, N. J.; program committee, 
O. W. Spicer, Stamford, Conn.; 
membership committee, J. F. Fox, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y.; F. M. Harrington, 
White Plains, N. Y., and P. P. 
Pirone, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Uses of Root-Promoting Chemicals 


Recent Advances in Growth Substances and Uses by Nurserymen in South, 


Since the appearance in 1935 of 
papers by Hitchcock and Zimmerman 
describing the more rapid and numer- 
ous rooting of cuttings following 
plant hormone treatments, most nurs- 
erymen have not only become 
familiar with the commercial, as well 
as some of the scientific, literature on 
this subject, but many have given 
these root-promoting chemicals a 
more or less extensive trial. This 
paper will be devoted to short dis- 
cussions of several of the most im- 
portant recent advances, as we see it, 
in this field; to mentioning some 
results secured with these substances 
in Texas, and, finally, to some gen- 
eral conclusions that seem apparent. 

Perhaps the most important devel- 
opment of the past eighteen months 
has been the origination of com- 
pounds carrying growth substances 
.in a powder base. Instead of the 
crystals’ being dissolved in aqueous 
or weak alcoholic solutions, they are 
ground and mixed with talc, agricul- 
tural clay, powdered charcoal or other 
suitable “dusts”. These are simpler 
to use than solutions, because the cut- 
tings can be dipped in dust and im- 
mediately inserted in the propagating 
bench. Thus, time is saved, no ap- 
paratus is needed and reference to 
dosage charts is avoided. Also it is 
claimed, and apparently with truth, 
that there is less chance of injury 
from the use of dusts, because the 
chemicals in them are dissolved slow- 
ly and available over a comparatively 
long period. Additional advantages 
are that the cost is low, the treatment 
is safer in the hands of untrained 
workers, the method is just as effec- 
tive for many plant materials tried as 
when solutions are used, and a dust 
treatment is more adaptable for use 
with seeds, and in connection with 
transplanting, than are solutions. 

A number of commercial com- 
panies and research agencies are ex- 
perimenting with “hormone dusts”. 
It is being found that growth hor- 
mone powders are more generally 
effective if they contain combinations 
of two or more growth substances 
in the mixture. It has been rather 


definitely shown that the addition of 
certain accessary substances to pow- 





Told Texas Convention— By Walter S. Flory, of Texas Experiment Station 





der mixtures are rooting aids. For 
instance when Stoutemyer (3) added 
thiourea to napthaleneacetic acid dust 
mixtures, increases in rooting of cut- 
tings of a number of horticultural 
species were indicated and increased 
heaviness of rooting was unmistak- 
able. Dusts containing different con- 
centrations of the same chemicals are 
being tried experimentally now and, 
if found feasible, will probably be 
offered commercially before long. 
The toothpick method of treating 
trees at time of transplanting has 
given good results with pecans from 
5 to 10 years of age and would seem 
to have promise for increasing the 
percentage of life of other nursery 
stocks of large size. This method 
was developed by Dr. C. L. Smith 
and his associates (1, 2) of the 
United States pecan field station at 
Brownwood. Round toothpicks with 
the points removed to give a length 
of about one and one-half inches are 
soaked in desired concentrations of 
indolebutyric acid alcoholic solutions. 
After the picks have dried they are 
inserted into snugly fitting holes 
bored in lateral roots (of more than 
one-half inch diameter) of the trans- 
plants. Treatment of from three to 
six laterals, depending upon the size 
of the tree, seems to be sufficient. 
“The concentration found to be most 
effective in rooting pecan trees is one 
gram of indole-3-butyric acid dis- 
solved in twenty-one cubic centi- 
meters of alcohol.” When tooth- 
picks are soaked in this solution they 
absorb a sufficient quantity to leave 
four milligrams of acid deposited in 
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them after the picks are dried. After 
insertion of the picks the crystals 
which they contain are gradually re- 
dissolved into, and transported by, 
the plant sap. 

Some work by Thimann and De- 
lisle (4), of Harvard University, 
would seem to be interesting in con- 
nection with discussion of advances 
in growth substance use. Their main 
finding, that cuttings from young 
trees root much more easily than cut- 
tings from old trees, is not new when 
considered alone. However, in their 
attempts to root cuttings they worked 
with three notably difficult plant 
groups, i.e. (1) a majority of the 
conifers; (2) many forest hardwoods, 
including oaks, and (3) apples and 
related rosaceous trees. They studied 
the effects of the following five fac- 
tors on rooting of cuttings from those 
plant groups: (1) Age of the tree 
yielding cutting wood; (2) optimal 
growth substance treatment; (3) rela- 
tive rooting behavior of different 
parts of the plant, ie., lateral shoots 
vs. terminals; (4) rooting medium 
and temperature; (5) chemical fac- 
tors besides growth substances, i.e., 
sugar and vitamin B. 

One of their summary statements 
is as follows: “The most important 
single factor in rooting these ‘difh- 
cult’ trees is the age of the tree from 
which cuttings are taken. The ease 
with which roots are formed (on cut- 
tings of one-year wood) falls off 
steadily with increasing age of the 
tree. This applies both in the pres- 
ence and in the absence of auxin 
treatment.” While cuttings from 
young trees rooted in much larger 
percentage following optimal growth 
substance treatment than without 
this, it was the youth of the seedling 
trees that made rooting possible. 

A questionnaire was sent to each 
of eleven Texas nurserymen inquir- 
ing as to their experience and results 
with plant growth substances, and 
their response was gratifying. Ten 
replied in detail. Of these, five stated 
that their experience with the chem- 
icals did not warrant a definite state- 
ment. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all of these men for 
their courteous replies, and especially 
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to acknowledge the specific informa: 
tion given by the O. §. Gray Pecan 
Nursery, Japanese Nursery, Mosty 
Bros., Verhalen Nursery Co. and 
Winkler Landscape Service. The in- 
formation given may be summarized 
as follows: 

One nursery had used Dr. Smith's 
saturated toothpick method, described 
above, for transplanting pecan trees. 
The results were “very good (so far 
as could be told) after two seasons’ 
trial.” 

The nurseries which had chemical- 
ly treated narrow-leaved evergreen 
cuttings had, in general, rather con- 
sistent results. Use of solutions of 
low concentration on both junipers 
and biotas gave good results for the 
most part, while use of growth sub- 
stances in a powder carrier either was 
not beneficial or was harmful to coni- 
fers, with one reported exception. 
Podocarpus macrophylla gave good 
results following dust treatment. 

Of the broad-leaved evergreens on 
which reports were given only one, 
ceniza (Leucophyllum frutescens), 
was specifically listed as being harmed 
by growth hormone treatments. Good 
results were secured from treating 
Ilex opaca, I. cornuta, I. cassine, I. 
vomitoria, Pittosporum Tobira, azalea, 
gardenia, pyracantha and camellia. 
A number of these were treated both 
with powder and liquid solution, and 
a number were reported by two or 
more people. One nursery stated 
that only unbeneficial or harmful re- 
sults were secured from treating 
broad-leaved evergreens with growth 
substances in powder, but the specific 
genera treated were not mentioned. 


Among the deciduous shrubs, hi- 
biscus, plumbago, thyrallis and vibur- 
num responded well to either aqueous 
or powder treatment. One report 
cited harmful effects from treating 
rose cuttings with weak aqueous solu- 
tions, while another nurseryman ob- 
tained good results with roses from 
similar treatments. 

Of the other plants listed, poin- 
settias responded well to dust treat- 
ments, but were harmed by aqueous 
solutions; chrysanthemums reacted 
favorably to powder treatment, and 
geranium cuttings were harmed by 
growth substance whether in powder 
or liquid carriers. 

Dr. J. C. Ratsek, of the Texas 
experiment station, has found that 
aqueous solutions of growth sub- 
stances are effective in hastening root- 


ing of Welsh multiflora rose cuttings. 
However, in spite of the more rapid 
rooting of cuttings, no difference 
was evident between checks and 
Hormodin-treated plants in the final 
percentage of live. One distinct ad- 


‘ vantage to be derived from treatment 


is the increase in the average number 
of roots. The greater the concentra- 
tion of the growth-promoting solu- 
tion, up to a certain point, the greater 
are the number of roots present, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ratsek’s work. 

A number of experiments with cut- 
tings of the live x overcup oak hybrids, 
both with untreated and with a long 

eries of treatments, have been carried 

out at College Station. From the root- 
ing standpoint, results have so far been 
negative, due in all probability to the 
age—30 years—of the trees from 
which the cuttings were made. Among 
the plants that have responded well to 
aqueous treatments are citrange, vitex 
and crape myrtle. Cuttings of the 
last-named were retarded by treat- 
ments with growth substances in 
dusts. 

While not strictly a nursery item, 
the work of H. E. Rea, agronomist of 
the experiment station, may be men- 
tioned here. He has been securing 
favorable responses from cuttings of 
cotton, sorghum and other field crops 
to growth substance treatments. The 
value of this work will be that plant 
breeders and seedsmen will be able to 
propagate outstanding selections vege- 
tatively. This will not only give the 
advantage of continuing outstanding 
plants from year to year, but will also 
not necessitate the saving of seeds for 
propagation of the lines. 

Some general conclusions can be 
drawn from our present state of knowl- 
edge concerning use of growth sub- 
stances. An outstanding one ‘is that, 
for success, all the standard rules of 
procedure must be followed, and in 
addition, special experience and care 
with the chemicals used in treatments 
multiply the chances of good plant 
responses. This is another way of say- 
ing that these chemicals will usually 
be most valuable in the hands of ex- 
perienced and careful plantsmen. All 
the rules, such as season of taking 
cuttings, length of cuttings (in certain 
cases), age of wood and care of cut- 
tings, must be observed. Experience 
with growth substances to date indi- 
cates that softwood or semisoftwood 
cuttings of those plants that root fairly 
well without treatment respond most 
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favorably to treatment. New com- 
binations and concentrations of growth 
substances, plus increasing knowledge 
of correct handling methods, seem to 
promise the extension of more con- 
sistent benefits from use of growth 
substances. 





STARK TALKS TO AD CLUB. 

Faith in advertising, based upon its 
accomplishments for his nursery busi- 
ness, was expressed by Governor Lloyd 
C. Stark of Missouri in addressing the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 

Governor Stark said that the busi- 
ness of Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., had 
been built on advertising. “Within the 
past quarter of a century the business 
has more than tripled,” he said, 
“until today we mail millions of 
catalogues direct to planters and have 
over 17,000 salesmen traveling the 
length and breadth of the land.” 

“The fact speaks for itself,” he con- 
tinued. “It is a powerful testimonial 
to the value of advertising.” 

The speaker scored critics of adver- 
tising, asking: “If advertising is ah 
unnecessary cog in our national eco- 
nomic machinery, whence comes the 
highest living standard on earth in 
the homes of the American people? 

“The critic who seeks to discount 
the value of advertising,” he contin- 
ued, “must also discount that spirit 
of enterprise which is part and parcel 
of our American heritage. Advertis- 
ing represents more nearly than any- 
thing else the full flowering of that 
spirit, the transmutation of American 
initiative into material values.” 

In concluding, Governor Stark 
urged the advertising profession to be 
doubly vigilant today and to fight off 
those who would bring discredit to the 
industry. “Self-regulation, enforce- 
ment of a stern code of truth in adver- 
tising,” he said, “is the practical solu- 


tion.” B. J. 





CONDEMN TRADE BARRIERS. 


Interstate trade barriers are con- 
demned in a report of the Twentieth 
Century Fund's distribution commit- 
tee, as made public in New York 
city. Included among features of the 
report is a recommendation urging 
“the prompt repeal of all state legis- 
lation designed to discriminate against 
the products of other states and to 
restrict the free movement of goods 
between the states.” B. J. 
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Problems in Moving Large Trees 


Cost of Suitable Equipment and Maintaining Trained Crew Confines Satisfactory 
Tree-Moving to Specialists, Told Texas Convention—By Ralph C. Griffing, Beaumont 


Most trees above three inches in 
diameter should be handled with some 
type of mechanical equipment because 
of the weight involved and the fact 
that the mover is handling a living 
tree and a tree that is expected to give 
satisfaction to the person buying it. 
About the largest profitable size of 
tree, nursery-grown, would be from 
five to ten inches in diameter, because 
on trees above this size the mover 
runs into a multitude of complications, 
such as overweight, highway clear- 
ances, telephone and power lines and 
things of that nature, that will possibly 
produce plenty of headaches resulting 
from claims of damage and violations. 

There is a saying, I believe, that 
“anything can be moved if you have 
the proper equipment.” Well, this cer- 
tainly applies to moving large trees, 
and without heavy equipment it surely 
is not a profitable business for anyone. 
These remarks I make pertain prin- 
cipally to conditions in which the 
weather will not permit freezing of 
the balls of soil, as is true in the north. 

There are several methods of 
handling large trees, any one of which 
has its merits. I believe the most uni- 
versally used method is balling and 
burlapping the trees. This method is, 
of course, dependent entirely upon the 
soil conditions of the locality from 
which the tree is moved and upon the 
individual skill, knowledge and equip- 
ment of the mover. 

In the loading and transportation 
of balled trees, there are many de- 
vices, such as pans, belts, slings, skids 
and other means of loading these on 
the trucks or trailers. Possibly the 
most generally used method is some 
type of platform or pan that can be 
skidded up onto the truck or trailer 
used in transportation and then un- 
loaded in a similar manner. 

There are methods of moving trees 
with equipment on the principle of 
the small warehouse two-wheel hand 
truck; the tree is loaded by slipping the 
pan-shaped carriage under the tree, 
fastening the trunk onto the tongue, 
pulling or breaking the tree down and 
then towing the equipment out of the 
tree hole. 

Other movers prefer a method of 
lifting and loading the tree bodily by 


means of chains, belts, ropes, etc., used 
as slings around the ball of the tree. 
This method, I believe, is more prac- 
tical for smaller trees in that it is 
much quicker; however, it .usually in- 
volves two trucks and ultimate tie-up 
of equipment. 

Next we have the method of mov- 
ing by means of boxing the tree roots 
or ball in a solid box, loading and 
transporting to the location. This 
method has some merits in that a tree 
may be moved out of more unfavor- 
able soil conditions and can be handled 
with a little less care, because the box 
will stand more handling than a ball 
of soil. The box may be loaded by 
similar means, but usually is merely 
pulled up on the truck or trailer by 
means of a power winch and proper 
blocks and cable. 

I shall stress here that the biggest 
asset of any tree mover is a good, 
heavy truck with power winch and 
plenty of good, heavy cable. 

Now comes one of the most impor- 
tant parts of large-tree moving, the 
care after planting. More large trees 
die from lack of care after planting 
than from any other one cause. I be- 
lieve that a tree, after planting, should 
be staked with adequate material, usu- 
ally braces or guy wires, to keep the 
tree from moving in its position after 
planting and to give the new roots a 


chance to penetrate into the new soil. 
Then, too, I believe that care should 
be exercised in the proper planting 
depth of the tree; that is, never plant 
too deep or too shallow, because in 
most cases if there is over five or six 
inches’ variation in the new and old 
ground levels, there is usually a re- 
tarding of growth. After the hole is 
filled, there should be a ring or levee 
of soil around the ball or box at least 
five or six feet from the trunk so that 
it can be properly watered and also 
can catch a great deal of rain water 
that falls. 

I believe that a newly planted tree 
should have at least ten or twelve bar- 
rels of water every week or so to com- 
pensate for the loss of sap or water, 
because of the cutting of the roots 
and top. This, naturally, is dependent 
upon the season of the year. The first 
summer or dry spell is usually the 
hardest on a newly planted tree, be 
cause the person in whose lawn it is 
set feels that the tree has been planted 
long enough to become established 
and allows the levee to be removed 
and the sod to grow up to the tree. 
This, naturally, deprives the tree of 
its required water, and in reality that 
is the time when the tree needs more 
watering than ever. 

Now, I shall get down to the part 
which necessarily determines the cost 
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of these trees. From our experience, 
I do not believe that large-tree moving 
is profitable to the average nursery- 
man unless he has a large quantity of 
trees in surplus to be moved or has 
enough business to buy and maintain 
the costly equipment and an efficient, 
trained crew to operate the tree- 
moving department. The equipment 
must be covered with insurance; the 
overload highway permits cost money; 
the usual repairs cost money, to say 
nothing of the loss of a few trees, 
which rapidly deducts any possible 
profits from the usual price charged. 

One of the biggest headaches in 
large-tree moving is the question of 
replacements, which comes under the 
head of guaranty or insurance. Many 
dissatisfied customers have resulted 
from the fact that the man who moved 
the trees said they were guaranteed 
and then did not replace them. Of 
course, this is sometimes the fault of 
the customer because of the improper 
maintenance, such as cultivation, 
watering, etc. It is mighty hard to 
give a price which would include a 
replacement, especially in view of the 
fact that some customers will not give 
the plants proper water. And then, 
of course, there is the question, if the 
replacement tree dies, how far should 
one go with replacing. It has been our 
experience that the most satisfaction 
comes out of insurance at a set figure 
above the initial cost of the tree. This 
insurance should include maintenance, 
or at least periodical inspection and 
supervision, which naturally increases 
this cost. 

I hope I have made one point clear, 
that large-tree moving should be 
handled by one specializing in this 
work and one who has the proper 
equipment and crew, so that it will 
make possible satisfied customers. 





TO SHOW SKIP CRANE. 


John C. Plumb, superintendent of 
Woodlawn cemetery, New York 
city, will project a motion picture 
showing the newly developed Gar 
Wood skip-handling crane and tell 
about its application to cemetery 
work, during the annual meeting of 
the Association of American Ceme- 
tery Superintendents, to be held at 
the Deshler-Wallick hotel, Columbus, 
O., September 17 to 21. 

“The new Gar Wood crane han- 
dles soil and loose material in skips 
and speeds up jobs where hand shov- 


eling is desirable or necessary,” states 
G. E. Robinson, manager of the 
winch division of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc., Detroit, Mich., who will 
attend the convention. “A truck can 
distribute twelve empty skips per 
load to handle the excess soil from 
graves. The skip-handling crane 
method does away with the necessity 
of dumping unsightly piles of soil on 
the side of the road and the costly 
operation of tying up a truck while 
soil is being shoveled into it. The 
skip crane handles 3,000 pounds at a 
12-foot radius.” 





SPRAYERS PROVE WORTH. 


The excellent condition of the hor- 
ticultural features of the New York 
world’s fair, in particular the plant- 
ings in Gardens on Parade, has been 
a matter of much comment. That this 
is not just an accident, trade members 
will be well aware. The maintenance 
task is an important and unremitting 
one, which calls for the most effec- 
tive spraying materials and the most 
up-to-date equipment that will expe- 
dite the work. 

Shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is one of the much-used pieces 
of equipment that have proved their 
great value in preventing insect and 
disease attacks on the plantings at the 
fair. It is a Gold Seal Paragon 
sprayer, No. 3, a wheel unit. Once 
every week it is a routine operation to 
spray thoroughly each of the gardens 
and other plantings in Gardens on 
Parade. To the effectiveness of this 
work is due much of the excellence of 
the appearance of the exhibit. The 
entire fairgrounds are likewise kept in 
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top-notch condition by similar atten- 
tion to preventive measures. The 
illustration shows spraying of roses at 
Gardens on Parade. 

Paragon sprayers are also promi- 
nent among the garden necessities on 
display in the commercial booth 
sponsored at Gardens on Parade by 
Andrew Wilson, Inc., which has the 
contract for supplying all materials, 
equipment, supervision and labor in 
connection with maintaining the hor- 
ticultural exhibit and other fair plant- 
ings. 





FLORIDA DAY LILY GARDEN. 


What is said to be one of the five 
best hemerocallis gardens in the coun- 
try is located on the campus of the 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. Commer- 
cial growers from many parts of the 
country have inspected the plantings 
since they were established several 
years ago. In the garden are 175 
named varieties and 500 seedlings, 
the results of cross-pollination. 

The development of a beautiful 
new day lily, Indian red in color, 
by John V. Watkins, horticulturist 
at the university, was recently an- 
nounced by Dean H. Harold Hume. 
This variety, a result of crossing 
Mikado with a wild fulvous variety 
from China, has been named Mrs. 
John J. Tigert, in honor of the wife 
of the president of the university. 
Mr. Watkins is considered an author- 
ity on day lilies and has made a spe- 
cialty of breeding them. The new 
variety was crossed about four years 
ago. Since then it has been observed 
to evaluate its potentialities for the 
lower south. 


Spraying Is Important Job at Gardens on Parade at New York Fair. 
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Observations on Selling Nursery Stock 


Analysis of Experiences Reveals Reasons for Success in Business and Association 
Affairs of Texas Association’s Past President — By Ray P. Verhalen, Scottsville 


Many books are written on sales- 
manship in general. All larger cor- 
porations have sales schools. They 
call in all their men off the road and 
teach them over a period of three 
or four nights every month how to 
sell their products. I feel that sales- 
men in the nursery business are really 
scarce. I certainly know nothing of 
selling. About the only time I can 
make a decent sale of nursery stock 
is when the office wires me that there 
is not enough money in the bank to 
make a pay roll; then I scratch my 
head, wonder who is the most likely 
chap with a few dollars and wants 
to part with them and I simply go 
and book him for a few of his needs. 

I have tried to analyze my own 
work for the past ten years to see if 
I could really find any fundamental 
starting points or methods that I 
have been using. I shall try to out- 
line a few of these points. Please 
keep in mind that my particular sell- 
ing in the past ten years has been 
entirely to the trade. Most of you 
are more concerned in reaching di- 
rectly to the public, but the first 
thing I learned was that all the buy- 
ing public was the same. Whether 
you are going from the manufacturer 
to the jobber or from the jobber to 
the retailer or are the retailer going 
directly to the public, the first real 
fundamental of selling is to have an 
unbounded faith in your product. If 
you don’t believe your product is a 
little better than any of the other 
manufacturers’ or producers’, then 
you must have the confidence that it 
is at least the equal and that your 
price is a little better or that your 
service is a little better. 

Many years ago a successful Hol- 
land bulb salesman gave me a tip on 
selling Dutch bulbs. He said after 
the first formal or informal meeting 
of the customer was over, he tried to 
get the customer interested in talking 
about some new varieties that were 
not yet on the market, or if they were 
on the market, they were very scarce 
and expensive. He would finally pull 
out a notebook and write down an 
order for two or five or a dozen bulbs 
of these varieties, or maybe make a 
gift to the customer of some bulbs. 


Once he started his writing, he kept 
his pad on his knee, and directly they 
were talking standard varieties in 
quantities. If he could, he let the 
price matter rest until he had the 
man’s requirements pretty well writ- 
ten down; then he talked prices. You 
have to use your judgment along this 
line, especially with a retail customer 
who comes into your place of busi- 
ness with set ideas as to what he 
wants. If the customer knows ex- 
actly what he wants, it is up to you 
to show him the goods and book him, 
and then your salesmanship shows 
itself in adding plants which you 
have made him desire or, if he has no 
room for additional material, to 
change from a 50-cent plant to a 
$1.50 plant, especially one that has 
a greater margin of profit. Then you 
have made a good sale. 

Part of your selling, of course, is 
your own personality. I know it is 
hard sometimes, when you find a 
bargain hunter or what we term a 
mean-dispositioned person, to greet 
him with a smile, but there is much 
more satisfaction in making a sale 
to a hard customer than there is in 
writing an order for an affable, non- 
complaining person. Personality per- 
haps counts more than any other one 
thing in salesmanship. 

Neatness of place of business helps 
the salesman and never hinders. Take 
a lesson from the 10-cent stores and 
place your novelty goods with the 
greater margin of profit where they 
attract attention immediately; your 
staple items can always go to the back 
of the display yard. The same thing 
holds good if you are displaying pic- 
tures. In this day and time you do 
not have to have a picture of a Radi- 
ance rose, but if you wish to sell some 
of the newer roses, a picture well 
displayed helps greatly. 

Another thing in selling you 
should never forget is that it is easier 
to let the customer do the talking 
than to make the customer listen to 
you, and while the customer is not 
always right, it is well to let him be- 
lieve he is right. Do not take com- 
plaints and adjustments too seriously. 
Nine out of ten times when a cus- 
tomer complains of goods’ not being 


up to standard or that the plants 
have died, a little adjustment could 
be made by being pleasant. I have 
seen a retail customer come in to a 
sales yard with a complaint of plants’ 
being dead, and the nurseryman, in- 
stead of immediately granting new 
plants as was his custom, with a little 
pleasant talk about the temperature 
and dry weather or the cold weather, 
sent the customer away well satisfied 
after he had purchased considerable 
more material. 

Try to read your customer's moods 
You can usually tell, after five or ten 
minutes or less, whether your cus- 
tomer has a grouch on or a sick head- 
ache or is too tired to be pleasant. 
I have called on customers late in the 
evening when I was anxious to get 
out of that town into another one, but 
instead of writing an order that 
evening, I just greeted them and on 
the plea of being too tired to talk 
business, I have made an appointment 
for the next morning, fairly early. By 
trying to transact business with a tired 
customer, I might have had a $50 or 
$75 order that evening and been on 
my way, but by waiting until morn- 
ing, when the customer was fresh and 
bright after a good night's sleep, I have 
been able to book him for his actual 
needs and interest him in several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of additional stock, 
which would have been impossible to 
do the night before. 

Keep in mind your customers are 
only human beings just as you are 
They are no better and they are no 
worse. They have the same family 
troubles and the same ambitions. They 
are not rich people, they are not good 
people, they are not poor people and 
they are not bad people; they are just 
people. 

Most of your rich customers are just 
your equal. Some of them are not 
your equal. Talk to them as equals. 
You are the boss of your business. 
They may be only hired hands of a 
large corporation, afraid of their job. 
If you can approach your customer 
with the full confidence that you know 
your goods, that your goods are in 
prime condition and the best on the 
market, you will have no trouble con- 
vincing them of that fact. ” 
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A. A. N. COMMITTEES. 


Announcement of the standing 
committees to serve the American 
Association of Nurserymen the com- 
ing year reveals some changes, chiefly 
to make them more effective and rep- 
resentative. Eliminations and changes 
have taken place in accordance with 
the recommendations at Portland, and 
in some cases committees have been 
reduced in size. 

As national chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, President Owen 
G. Wood will take personal charge 
of adding to the roster during the 
coming year. Miles W. Bryant be- 
comes chairman of the legislation 
committee, having the retiring chair- 
man, Clarence O. Siebenthaler, 
among his coworkers. 

The elected executive committee 
includes the president, Vice-president 
Avery H. Steinmetz, Portland, Ore., 
and Edwin J. Stark, Louisiana, Mo., 
as the members with one year to 
serve, together with the retiring pres- 
ident, Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb., as member at large, and for two 
years, Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, 
Pa.; Benjamin J. Greening, Monroe, 
Mich., and J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

The complete list of the standing 
committees as announced is as fol- 
lows: 

Arbitration: 
as 1 P. White, chairman, Washington, 


Arrangements: 
C. W. M. Hess, chairman, Mountain View, 


N. J. 
Clinton D. Wallace, South Portland, Me. 
Isaac L. Williams, Exeter, N. H. 
Lester W. Needham, Springfield, Mass. 
V. J. Vanicek, Newport, R. I. 
Louis C. Vanderbrook, Manchester, Conn 
C. Courtney Seabrook, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Charles H. Perkins, Newark, N. Y. 
L. P. Akenhead, Newark, N. Y. 
Fred P. Herbst, New York, N. Y. 
H. C, Taylor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
George E. Hart, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Eugene Miller, Norristown, Pa. 

Frank S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Botanical gardens and arboretums: 
Robert Pyle, chairman, West Grove, Pa 
Harlan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass. 

F. R. Kilner, Chicago, III. 

George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, Cal 
L. M. Riggs, Longview, Tex. 

Henry Hicks, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


Miles W. Bryant, chairman, Princeton, III. 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Dayton, O 
Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 


Lester W. Needham, Springfield, Mass. 
Paul E. Doty, Portland, Ore. 

Paul V. Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y. 

J. M. Ramsey, Austin, Tex. 

John K. Andrews, Faribault, Minn. 


Market development and publicity: 
Paul C. Stark, chairman, Louisiana, Mo. 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Dayton, O. 

H. G. Seyler, Weiser Park, Pa. 
George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, Cal. 
ames G. Bailie, Augusta, Ga. 

loyd A. Moffet, Fremont, Neb. 

W. C. Griffing, Beaumont, Tex. 

Membership: 

Owen G. Wood, national chairman. 
Alabama—Henry Homer Chase, Chase. 
Arkansas—T. L. Jacobs, Rogers. 
California—Ray D. Hartman, San Jose. 
Harry A. Marks, Los Angeles. 
Colorado—G. A. Tolleson, Denver. 
Connecticut—Louis C. Vanderbrook, Man- 
chester. 
Delaware—Clayton A. Bunting, Selbyville. 
Florida—S. B. Simpson, Monticello. 
Georgia—Donald Hastings, Atlanta. 
Illinois—A, L, Palmgren, Glenview. 
Indiana—M. B. Esterline, New Augusta. 
lowa—W. J. Hughes, Cedar Rapids. 
Kansas—Harold S. Crawford, Ottawa. 
Kentucky—Walter Hillenmeyer, Jr., Lex- 
ington. 
Louisiana—Sam Scheinuk, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—Clinton D. Wallace, South Port- 
land. 
Maryland—Homer S. Kemp, Princess 

Anne. 

Massachusetts—Lloyd A. Hathaway, North 

Abington. 

Michigan—Harold Paul, Monroe. 
Minnesota—C, H. Andrews, Faribault. 
Mississippi—H. M. Owen, Columbus. 
Missouri—William A. Weber, St. Louis. 
Nebraska—Vernon Marshall, Arlington. 


New Hampshire—Isaac L. Williams, Exe- 


ter. 
New Jersey—B. R. Leach, Riverton. 
New York—Jac Bulk, Babylon, L. I. 
P. J. van Melle, Poughkeepsie 
L. P. Akenhead, Newark. 
North Carolina—S. D. Tankard, Hickory. 
North Dakota—George F. Will, Bismarck. 
Ohio—Howard N. Scarff, New Carlisle. 
Oklahoma—N. D. Woods, Oklahoma 
City. 
Oregon—E. Dering, Scappoose. 
Pennsylvania—Eugene Miiller, Norris- 
town. 
Rhode Island—V. J. Vanicek, Newport. 
South Dakota—H. N. Dybvig, Colton. 
Tennessee—Edward E. Chattin, Winches- 
ter. 
Texas—L. M. Riggs, Longview. 
Utah—Wallace Walton, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia—Kenneth McDonald, Hampton. 
Washington—W. L. Fulmer, Seattle. 
West Virginia—B. L. Potter, Huntington. 
Wisconsin—Thomas S. Pinney, Sturgeon 
Bay. 
Necrology: 
F. R. Kilner, chairman, Chicago, Ill. 
Peter J. van Melle, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Arthur Champion, Perry, O 
A. J. Bruce, Des Moines, Ia. 
George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles, Cal. 
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Nomenclature and plant name registra- 
tion: 
Harlan P. Ke!sey, chairman, East Boxford, 


Mass. 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Quarantine: 
Albert F. Meehan, chairman, Dresher, Pa. 
Harold S. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia. 
Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala. 
Edwin J. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 
Wayne E. McGill, Fairview, Ore. 
John A. Armstrong, Ontario, Cal. 
O. A. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind. 
William Flemer, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 


Horticultural standards: 


William Flemer, Jr., chairman, Princeton, 
N 


H. S$. Chard, Painesville, O. 

D. Barrett Cole, Painesville, O. 

William A, Natorp, Cincinnati, O. 

Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, Ky. 

Paul E. Doty, Portland, Ore. 

J. J. Pinney, Ottawa, Kan. 
Trade barriers: 

Lee McClain, chairman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Carl Lumry, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 

Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala. 

Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

Ray D. Hartman, San Jose, Cal. 
Trade practices and ethics: 

Louis E. Hillenmeyer, chairman, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

John A, Armstrong, Ontario, Cal. 

L. C. Bobbink, Rutherford, N. J. 
Trade relations: 

W. J. Smart, chairman, Dundee, Ill. 

E. C. Welch, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Peter J. Cascio, West Hartford, Conn. 

Peter Cassinelli, Glendale, O. 


Transportation and traffic manager: 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 


Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., national 
councilor. 





PRESIDENT WOOD AT HOME. 


Owen G. Wood and his family re- 
turned to their home, at Bristol, Va., 
August 27, after traveling in the 
trailer in more than two months a 
total distance of 10,361 miles, cross- 
ing parts of twenty states and includ- 
ing a short visit in the province of 
Alberta, Canada. The high lights of 
the delightful trip were, he says, the 
A. A. N. convention and visits in 
Carlsbad, Grand Canyon, Sequoia, 
Glacier, Yellowstone, Grand Teton 
and Rocky Mountain national parks, 
as well as pleasant visits with four 
A. A. N. past presidents, Edward L. 
Baker, Chet G. Marshall, Miles Bry- 
ant and Clarence Siebenthaler. 

The new president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen may 
not be promptly recognized, as he 
acquired a mustache for some unac- 
countable reason. 

“The fishing was excellent beyond 
my fondest expectations,” he asserts, 
declaring, “I have and can submit 
pictorial evidence which makes the 
usual fisherman's lies unnecessary.” 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Notes Here and There on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many 
Kinds of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past—By C. W. Wood 


During the years since I first be- 
came interested in the plant world, 
thousands of different kinds of plants 
have passed through my garden. The 
adventure has brought me much 
pleasure and perhaps a little knowl- 
edge. Part of both, the pleasure and 
what I like to think of as knowledge, 
has been recorded in notebooks, some 
of which have been lost, while others 
remain to remind me of the pleasant 
hours spent with problems of culture, 
propagation and uses of the different 
plants. The thought came to me re- 
cently that some extracts from these 
notes might interest and perhaps en- 
lighten readers of the American 
Nurseryman. And with that purpose 
in view I shall devote our space in 
the next few issues to some extracts 
from these notebooks. Because of the 
nature of the project, it will be quite 
impossible to give them in any kind 
of sequence; so I shall have to ask 
your indulgence as we skip to and fro. 


Hylomecon Japonicum. 


(May 10, 1930). The little Japa- 
nese poppywort, Hylomecon japoni- 
cum, has commenced to show its 
value as an ornament in shady situa- 
tions, especially if given a soil full 
of humus and an abundance of mois- 
ture. Last year it gave almost two 
months of bloom and is a willing 
doer again. From a lovely tuft of 
green leaves, each made up of five 
leaflets, it sends aloft 8-inch stems 
bearing 2-inch-wide yellow poppies, 
which are quite long-lasting as pop- 
pies go. It seems to require an ever- 
present supply of moisture and has 
done best in a leafy soil. Like most 
poppyworts, it resents disturbance 
while in a vegetative state and should 
be handled while dormant or in its 
infancy. 


Senecio Tyroliensis. 


(June 12, 1924). It is always ex- 
citing to come upon a pleasant plant 
in a race of weeds, but when one 
unexpectedly finds a treasure, such as 
Senecio tyroliensis, where nothing of 
special value is expected, one’s joy is 
apt to overflow. The books tell us 
that this groundsel is a high alpine, 
growing in locations as high as 10,000 
feet in the Tyrol and the Dolomites; 


so anyone who has had the trying 
experiences that I have had with S. 
leucophyllus, from the high Pyrenees, 
can scarcely believe his eyes when he 
sees how amiable tyroliensis can be. 
All that it seems to need in this 
climate is to be shielded from the 
sun during the hottest part of the 
day and to have a little attention dur- 
ing long dry periods. Some leaf mold 
in the soil and a root run under rocks 
seem to satisfy it ordinarily. The 
reward of shaggy heads of bright 
orange daisies on 4-inch to 6-inch 
stems over a carpet of finely divided, 
deep green leaves is surely something 
to work for. In all except the hottest 
parts of the country, it should give 
a satisfactory performance. Seeds 
have been tardy in germination here 
in northern Michigan and perhaps 
should be planted in an outdoor 
frame in autumn. Vegetative repro- 
duction is easy from cuttings (tufts 
pulled away from the parent) at al- 
most any time of the year 
Kniphofia Galpinii. 

(September 20, 1937). Seeds, re- 
ceived last year under the name of 
Kniphofia Galpinii from an English 
friend, have this year given me a new 
conception of the value of the red-hot 
pokers. Instead of the stately growth 
of Pfitzeri and other favorite border 
species, which often reach as high 
as four feet under good culture, 
Galpinii has not yet exceeded fifteen 
inches, making it a splendid rock 
garden ornament. The leaves are as 
long as, or longer than, the flower 
scape, but they commence to droop 
at about the middle of their length, 
producing a pleasing fountain of foli- 
age, from which emerge the stems 
bearing from July onward typical 
kniphofia inflorescences, though in 
this case the flowers are a beautiful 
pale apricot with perhaps a more de- 
cided tinge of yellow at the top of 
the spike. Everything about the plant 
is pleasing, and its make-up suits it 
well for rock garden planting. 

(Note: The plants were carried 
over winter in a cellar the first year, 
but were overlooked last year and 
perished during the almost snowless 
winter. Such behavior is in line with 
all other kniphofias that I have tried 


in northern Michigan, with the ex- 
ception of some forms of K. Uvaria, 
which are quite hardy, and indicates 
heavy mulching or, better yet, win- 
tering in frostproof pits or cellars.) 


Campanula Macrostyla. 


(August 15, 1936). Another sum- 
mer of drought, which brought some 
of the highest temperatures northern 
Michigan has ever experienced, has 
demonstrated again the value of 
Campanula macrostyla as a garden 
plant. Our thin layer of soil over- 
lying gravel makes life unbearable 
for many plants unless they receive 
frequent irrigation during dry hot 
weather and it shortens the blooming 
period of practically everything. The 
latter is especially true of annuals, 
some of those recommended because 
of a long blooming habit being al- 
most useless here because of their 
hurry to get their job done. 

That is not true, however, of C 
macrostyla, an annual from Mount 
Taurus, in Asia Minor. The litera- 
ture would lead one to believe that 
it is more curious than beautiful, but 
experience here shows that it is de- 
cidedly worth a place in our gardens, 
if for no other reason than that it 
supplies color during the difficult 
month of August. It may be, though, 
that its peculiar color, lilac-purple, 
veined with violet, may not appeal to 
some. That brief color description 
does not do the plant justice, for the 
color deepens toward the edges of 
the corolla, and the prominently long 
and large style (hence the specific 
name), which is gray to brownish in 
color, according to its age, adds a dis- 
tinguishing character to a really dis- 
tinctive flower. 

(Note: Not many annuals will ap- 
pear in these notes, but this one holds 
so much promise for the neighbor- 
hood grower that it should be in- 
cluded in this series. Seeds started 
into growth in early April and grown 
along in pots should reach flowering 
state and be ready to sell in July.) 


Solidago Virgaurea. 


(July 10, 1915). As goldenrods 
are generally considered weeds, I 
have been interested in the reaction 
of visitors to a European representa- 
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tive of the genus, Solidago Virgaurea, 
which is now in bloom. It is recog- 
nizable, of course, as a goldenrod, 
but its bright yellow flowers in dense 
clusters (thyrse of botanists), as 
much as eight inches long, give it a 
garden value possessed by few others 
of its kind. It grows from two to 
three feet high, making it an ideal 
plant to mass behind the peach-leaved 
bellflower, Carpathian harebells, or 
similar plants. It is easily grown from 
fall-sown seeds or from divisions. 

(August 8, 1938). A dozen or so 
plants, grown from seeds marked 
Solidago Virgaurea Golden Wings, 
are an attractive lot of goldenrods. 
Only two of them show the stately 
growth of four feet (it is said to 
reach five feet under good culture) 
which is ascribed to the true plant, 
and not all have its rich golden color. 
The plants now flowering give at 
least a hint of how beautiful and use- 
ful Golden Wings could be if it were 
possible to get the true thing. 

(August 15, 1932). The American 
representative of the common Euro- 
pean goldenrod which we know as 
Solidago Cutleri is a splendid little 
plant for the rock garden or for a dry 
wall. It is not often that one sees the 
tiny members of this genus in gardens 
and I never remember having seen 
one planted in a wall; yet this 6-inch 
specimen from the alpine regions in 
the northeastern part of the United 
States is an ornament during July 
and August, when it is displaying its 
more or less flat-topped clusters of 
golden flowers. It is a plant of su- 
perior merit which should be more 
generally distributed. 


Saxifraga Peltata. 


(June 1, 1931). A few years ago 
a friend with much planting space 
to be filled and with plenty of money 
to do the filling asked my advice 
about the planting of a stream bank. 
The umbrella plant, Saxifraga peltata, 
was recommended, and several dozen 
plants were purchased. I had not 
seen the plant for several years and 
then only in its native haunts along 
streams in Oregon, but thought it 
worth the gamble. This morning I 
went to see the planting and am as 
pleased as the owner in its success. 

This saxifrage is a plant of noble 
proportions. Its flowers, either pink- 
ish or white, come on simple scapes 
in early spring before the leaves and 
are quite inconspicuous. Its fortune 
is found in its leaves, all of which 


are basal from a horizontal rhizome 
and are borne on petioles as much as 
three feet long. The leaves, in ac- 
cordance with the specific name of 
the plant, are attached to the stalk 
inside the margin and may be as 
much as a foot across; hence the 
name, umbrella plant. It needs some 
protection in northern Michigan if 
planted in exposed situations, six 
inches or so of leaves over the crown 
after the foliage dies down usually 
answering the purpose. It is easily 
propagated by division of the rhizome 
and, I suppose, from fresh seeds. 


Asphyllanthes Monspeliensis. 


(June 2, 1932). Growers of rock 
garden plants who are on the lookout 
for unusual items with which to at- 
tract customers have an ally in 
Asphyllanthes monspeliensis, a mem- 
ber of the vast group of liliacex. It 
has glaucous-gray rushlike foliage 
from eight inches to a foot or more 
high and small blue fairies at the 
ends of the stems. The plants are for 
thoroughly drained soil, preferably 
on the sterile side, I believe, and for 
a situation in full sun. Being native 
to the Mediterranean regions, it is 
not fully hardy in the north except 
in well protected places. It seems to 
be of about the same hardiness as the 
Californian sisyrinchiums. Propaga- 
tion is by means of seeds, which 
germinate slowly and should be 
planted outdoors in autumn. 


Lunaria Munstead Purple. 


(May 20, 1937). After visiting 
many gardens I am more convinced 
than ever that we in America do not 
make enough of honesty, Lunaria 
annua, or L. biennis, as it is more 
popularly known. When it is grown 
at all, the large, silvery-white parti- 
tions of the seed pods, which are 
used in winter bouquets, seem to be 
the attractive part of the plant. I 
suspect that the quite widespread 
aversion to its pink-purple (perhaps 
magenta is nearer the mark) flowers 
is the cause of neglect. If so, the 
variety Munstead Purple, which is 
beautiful right now as a background 
for a group of yellow tulips, will 
answer that objection. This product 
of the late Gertrude Jekyll’s garden 
is really an acquisition. 

In my light soil, honesty is nearly 
always best when grown in part 
shade. The plants are more robust 
(incidentally, Munstead Purple is the 
tallest honesty I know, a height of 
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three feet being not unusual) and 
the flowers are usually larger. To get 
large vigorous plants, seeds should be 
planted in early June. 


Arabis Blepharophylla. 

(August 25, 1938). Although the 
blooming season of the native Arabis 
Blepharophylla has long since passed, 
I was again reminded of its beauty 
and usefulness while I was taking 
leaf cuttings of it today. Grown 
from seeds, as they are ordinarily 
available, the colors vary from pink 
to almost purple, many of them being 
of a color quite unfit for garden pur- 
poses, but the clear pinks are among 
the liveliest of early spring flowers. 
It makes a pleasing mat of foliage, 
somewhat gray at first but later be- 
coming green when the leaves lose 
their soft hairs, and from this spring 
8-inch to 12-inch stems bearing large 
(an inch across in well grown plants) 
cross flowers in early spring. 

(Note: The plant is sometimes 
tricky under cultivation. I am not at 
all sure that I know all of its idiosyn- 
crasies, but suspect that its main need 
is for perfect drainage. A further re- 
port next year is promised.) 





INDIANA STATE NURSERY. 


The Indiana state conservation de- 
partment, building up its supply of 
trees which farmers may plant in 
woodland and windbreaks, is estab- 
lishing a new nursery in the Jasper- 
Pulaski game preserve, near Winamac, 
Ind. 

Up to now, northwestern Indiana 
has had to depend upon the nursery 
in the Wells county state forest. Now 
the new nursery will take over that 
district and the Wells county plot will 
confine its shipments to the north- 
eastern part of the state. Other nurs- 
eries are in Clark county state forest, 
at Henryville, and the Jackson county 
state forest, both in southern Indiana. 

The new nursery, under the forestry 
division, will cover twenty-two acres 
and contain 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
trees, of which 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
may be sold each spring. This will 
give the state for nurseries altogether 
about seventy-five acres, with some 
32,000,000 trees. 





HOWARD CHARD, of Paines- 
ville, O., is now representing the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., in the states of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Kentucky. 
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Beltsville Horticultural Station 


Research Experiments in Nursery Practices and Plants Being Carried Out by 
Federal Government, Inspected by Maryland Nurserymen—By Julian J. Chisolm II 


The work which the federal gov- 
ernment is doing in the trade's inter- 
est at the horticultural station of the 
Department of Agriculture at Belts- 
ville, Md., was explained to seventy- 
five Maryland nurserymen and grow’ 
ers who gathered there August 30. 


Dr. Frank E. Gardner, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Auchter, chief of the 
bureau of plant industry, who was 
detained in town, welcomed the visi- 
tors and acted as chief guide through- 
out the day. Before starting on the 
tour of the grounds, Dr. Gardner 
gave a brief history of the station. 
The original land was acquired by 
the government seven years ago and 
was occupied by the station a year 
later. At the present time 700 acres 
of heterogeneous soil types, which 
permit the growing of a diversity of 
crops, are under cultivation. There 
are two large buildings completely 
equipped with offices and the latest 
laboratory installations. One is de- 
voted entirely to fruit and ornamental 
plant problems and the other entirely 
to vegetable problems. A third build- 
ing has just been completed, where 
fruit storage and transportation prob- 
lems will be studied. 


Seventeen greenhouses in one 
range are completed and in operation 
on various plant problems. Five large 
greenhouses and an enormous con- 
servatory and show house are under 
construction, to house the material 
that is under the care of J. Wise 
Byrnes in the old greenhouses in 
Washington at Fourteenth street and 
Constitution avenue, which are to be 
demolished. To supply heat for all 


this glass, a central heating system is 
under construction. 

The first greenhouse visited was 
devoted to a problem that had no 
direct bearing on ornamental mate- 
rial, but furnished an example of 
fundamental research. Here were 
pots of growing bean plants on little 
trucks that could be pushed in and 
out of dark chambers as desired. The 
purpose was to determine the reason 
for the response of plants to photo 
periods; that is, the effect of light 
and darkness on the growing habits 
of plants. 

In the next house visited Guy E. 
Yerkes was carrying out his experi- 
ments in the propagation of orna- 
mentals by cuttings. These experi- 
ments consisted of various methods 
of application of root-stimulating 
chemicals in the form of dusts, dips 
and sprays. The more familiar ma- 
terials, such as indoleacetic acid and 
indolebutyric acid, are being used, as 
well as some new substances which 
have given evidence of some value. 

Among the latter is naphthalene- 
acetamide, which is being tried not 
only as a dust and dip, but also as a 
spray which is applied to the leaf 
surfaces of the cuttings after they 
are placed in the propagating medi- 
um. This chemical is not so toxic 
to plant material, and a greater lati- 
tude is possible in the strength of the 
solutions used before injury takes 
place. Naphthaleneacetamide has 
given good results by all three meth- 
ods of application in rooting Oriental 
species of magnolias, pink-flowering 
dogwood and hemlocks. Magnolia 


and dogwood cuttings root best when 
they are taken in early July, while the 
growth is beginning to harden, but 
before the terminal buds are well 
formed. It is a decided advantage to 
root such cuttings as early in the sea- 
son as possible, for they overwinter 
best when thoroughly established in 
pots. The hemlocks produce the 
highest percentage of rooted plants 
if the cuttings are taken in mid- 
winter. 

Equally good results have been ob- 
tained with indoleacetic acid and in- 
dolebutyric acid when used as sprays, 
but, as in compounding the dips and 
dusts, great accuracy must be exer- 
cised in mixing the solutions, for the 
slightest excess of chemicals will 
cause serious and permanent injury. 

Mr. Yerkes, in compounding the 
various solutions and dusts that have 
been used, varied the strength of the 
chemicals from .01 to .05 per cent. 
Where sprays were used, the concen- 
tration was five times stronger than 
for the dips and dusts. Because of 
the highly experimental nature of the 
work and the vast number of uncon- 
trollable and unknown factors that 
enter into it, it is impossible to make 
any definite statement for the use of 
these materials on the various classes 
of cuttings. 

In his cutting benches, Mr. Yerkes 
had twelve species of broad-leaved 
evergreens, which had been treated 
with the different root-stimulating 
chemicals in varying manners. The 
treatments had just been made and 
it was too early to see any reaction 
to them. Among these were Ilex cre- 
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nata and Aquifolium, Ligustrum ja- 
ponicum, azaleas in variety, etc. 

The statement was made that cut- 
tings of Viburnum Carlesii, if taken 
while soft in late May, rooted readily 
when treated with either idolebutyric 
acid or naphthaleneacetamide as a 
dust or a dip or as a spray. 

Dr. Gardner picked up a holly leaf 
off the cutting bed and called atten- 
tion to a spiderlike web that was 
growing on the undersurface. This 
is a disease, only recently discovered 
as such, that has always been com- 
mon in propagating benches, espe- 
cially among the hollies. Its presence 
is noted by the fact that the leaves 
of the cuttings dry up and fall, par- 
ticularly under warm moist condi- 
tions. If the fallen leaves are exam- 
ined, a fungous growth is observed 
that covers the undersurface of the 
leaf like fine spider webs. This is 
caused by a phytophthora fungus. A 
number of experiments have been 
tried to control it without much suc- 
cess. Complete sterilization of the 
propagating house, benches and me- 
dium seems to offer the best means 
so far found, but even that does not 
give perfect control. 

The next house visited contained 
another fundamental research inves- 
tigation, to find out the exact effect 
the various root-stimulating chemicals 
had on cuttings and why. Common 
beans were being used, as they root 
readily from cuttings and contain 
a large amount of food, which 
greatly magnifies the effect of the 
treatment and makes it more easily 
determined. Young bean plants were 
cut off at the surface of the ground 
before the trifoliate leaves opened 
and treated with indolebutyric acid 
and naphthaleneacetamide as dusts, 
dips and sprays. In the treated plants, 
large calluses formed, due to a heavy 
accumulation of sugar and nitrogen. 
The sprayed cuttings, however, show 
less callus than those treated by the 


dips and sprays. After 100 hours in 
the cutting beds the treated plants 
developed a heavy and vigorous root 
system. These were then sent to the 
laboratory and a complete and ex- 
haustive chemical analysis was made 
of the entire cutting. No statement 
was made on the results obtained. 

The question was asked if any 
work has been done with hormones 
in solutions to promote healing and 
rapid root growth in newly trans- 
planted balled nursery stock. It was 
stated that not much information is 
available on this process at present, 
but that certain U.S.D.A. experi- 
menters were having marked success 
in the south in obtaining good stands 
of transplanted nut trees by soaking 
toothpicks in a strong indolebutyric 
acid solution and placing two or three 
of the picks around the main cut 
roots. 

The Waite pear, originated by Dr. 
Waite before he retired from active 
service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was displayed by Dr. Darrow 
It is the result of a cross between 
Kieffer and Bartlétt and is a fruit of 
medium size with a flesh that is as 
smooth as Bartlett, but with a little 
tartier twang. For canning purposes, 
many claim it is superior to Bartlett. 
The tree is fully blight-resistant and 
consistently produces a heavy crop of 
fruit. For home gardens it cannot 
be surpassed. However, it has the 
disadvantage of most pears of being 
self-sterile, requiring the planting of 
a Kieffer near by to supply the neces- 
sary pollen for fertilization. Propa- 
gation material was distributed by the 
department last year, and the Boun- 
tiful Ridge Nurseries, Princess Anne, 
Md., are ready to introduce it the 
coming year. 

Four varieties of strawberries, said 
Dr. Darrow, had been selected from 
the many thousands of seedlings orig- 
inated by the department as superior 
to existing varieties. These are being 





‘Yerkes’ Apple Stocks from Root Cuttings Planted in Early Spring. 
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propagated by certain commercial 
growers and are soon to be intro 
duced. At present these berries are 
carried under number, as follows: 
2267, earliest-bearing of the four; 
2166, following the former; 2120, 
early midseason, and 2124, later than 
any variety now in the trade. 

On display were four varieties of 
strawberries imported from Scotland, 
that are resistant to the red stele dis- 
ease. These varieties, with the old 
American variety Aberdeen, which is 
also stele-resistant, will be used as a 
nucleus for breeding a resistant strain 
of berries. 

The drug colchicine is playing an 
important part in the breeding work. 
This drug, derived from the seed and 
corms of Colchicum autumnale, the 
meadow saffron, has the power, when 
used in weak solution applied to grow- 
ing plant tissue at the time of the 
greatest activity in the division of the 
plant cells, of doubling the chromo- 
some count. When the chromosome 
count is doubled an entire new type 
of plant is formed. 

A new raspberry was displayed 
which was developed in New Jersey 
in conjunction with the U.S.D.A. A 
limited supply of stock is available 
at the point of origination. So far, 
the berry has not been named. 

Blueberries were discussed. A new 
variety from the original crosses of 
Dr. Coville has been approved by the 
department for introduction, and two 
more are up for approval. Individual 
berries were described as being three- 
fourths inch in diameter. Two of the 
varieties bear as late as any existing 
variety and one considerably later. 
Mention was made of the desirable 
qualities of the Coville crosses, Dixie 
and Weymouth. Heavy propagation 
is now in progress with these two 
varieties. Small plants are available, 
but only a few large bearing plants are 
in existence, as all wood possible is 
being used for propagation. 

Dr. Mulford’s early-blooming chrys- 
anthemum strains were being tested in 
the next house for their desirability as 
commercial greenhouse plants and for 
hybridizing with better later-blooming 
varieties used in the trade. 

Dr. Emsweller and Victor Lumsden 
were working in the next house on 
strains of Easter lily bulb scales, treat- 
ing them at various times with varying 
solutions of colchicine to double the 
chromosomes and obtain a superior 
strain of lilies for the American grow- 
er. Another experiment was being 
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carried on to determine the proper 
storage period and temperature con- 
trol of American-grown lily bulbs. 

The group was then taken to the 
field to see Guy Yerkes’ experiments 
with apple stocks. Many years ago 
Mr. Yerkes conceived the idea that, 
due to the great variation in apple 
seedling understocks, by careful selec- 
tion and tests specimens could be 
picked out that would prove of out- 
standing value as standard understocks 
for commercial varieties. Working on 
this theory, after some years he had a 
collection of specimens that showed 
many valuable characteristics, such as 
resistance to aphis, blight, crown gall, 
rust, etc. The next step was to propa- 
gate these specimens as clonal varieties 
by asexual means to obtain under- 
stocks on which to test commercial 
varieties. At first this was done by 
layering, but now it is done by root 
cuttings. Roots up to the size of a 
lead pencil or a little larger are 
trimmed off the parent plants during 
the winter and are cut in lengths of 
two or three inches, to be planted 
out in early spring about the same time 
as stem cuttings of ornamental stocks. 
The roots are planted in a vertical po- 
sition with their tops level with the 
ground line. Ordinarily they make 
sufficient growth to be budded the first 
season, but it is advisable to hold 
them over until the second year, the 
same as seedling stock. In the fall the 
stock is lifted and the roots are 
trimmed. These trimmings form a 
source of supply of propagation ma- 
terial for the following year. During 
the years, many commercial varieties 
of apples have been worked on these 
clonal understocks, until now several 
trees are growing in the department's 
orchards. These trees on the clonal 
stocks, in all cases, are superior to 
similar varieties worked at the same 
time on the best seedling stocks ob- 
tainable. 

It probably will not be many years 
before these clonal stocks are dis- 
seminated, and fruit tree producers 
will be able to supply trees of specific 
standards to meet any soil or climatic 
condition or other desired character- 
istic. 

In another section was shown a 
series of fertilizer experiments with 
evergreens started by Dr. Gardner six 
years ago, to compare the effects of 
commercial fertilizers in various com- 
binations and barnyard manure. Ten 
plots are under observation, .including 


a check plot upon which no fertilizer 
had been applied. The ground used 
is a good sandy loam which had been 
planted to cover crops of peas during 
the summer and rye throughout the 
winter prior to the time the experiment 
started. Two years ago the original 
plantings had grown so thickly that it 
was necessary to move some of the 
plants. The transplanted blocks are 
the ones on which the experiments are 
continued. The point of interest is 
that the trees that have not been dis- 
turbed have made almost double the 
growth of the transplanted. In other 
words, it seems that in transplanting, 
no matter how carefully it is done, the 
trees receive a serious setback. 

The varieties in the tests are Thuja 
occidentalis pyramidalis and Juniperus 
hibernica produced from rooted cut- 
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truest to type and the kind the public 
demanded. These trees were pyram- 
idal or columnar in growth with one 
strong leader. The foliage was dense, 
of a rich green color and well fur- 
nished to the ground. 

The trees in the fertilized blocks had 
lost their pyramidal habit, were broad 
with many leaders, and the foliage had 
a lush, soft appearance, thin and not 
well furnished to the ground. Appli- 
cations of nitrogen exceeding 200 
pounds per acre, either by itself or in 
combinations, showed a decided check 
on the growth of the plant and a thin 
and elongated foliage. An exception 
to this was the plot that received 400 
pounds of nitrogen and 800 pounds of 
phosphoric acid per acre; here the 
trees nearly equaled the quality of the 
trees of the check plot. 





Evergreen Fertilizer Plot, Right Original Planting, Left Moved Two Years Ago. 


tings taken from a specimen plant of 
each variety. Picea excelsa was orig 
inally included, but as the plants were 
seedlings, the variations were so great 
that it was impossible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion of the effects of the 
fertilizer treatments and they were 
abandoned. 

The treatments with commercial 
fertilizers consisted of applications of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
Where used, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash applications remained constant at 
800 pounds and 400 pounds per acre, 
respectively. Nitrogen was the vari- 
able salts and was used in amounts 
from 200 pounds to 600 pounds per 
acre with or without the other ele- 
ments. The manured plot received 
ten tons of rotted cow manure per 
acre. 

Dr. Gardner asked those present to 
pick out the block of Thuja pyramid- 
alis which was most characteristic to 
type and which would be the most 
salable. The unanimous opinion was 
that the check plot contained the plants 


The trees in the manured plot had 
made more growth than the plants in 
any other block. The foliage was dark 
green, elongated and soft in appear- 
ance. The plants were quite broad, 
with many leaders, and were decidedly 
“biotaish” in appearance. 

The statement was made that the 
average nurseryman was inclined to 
use too much fertilizer and did not 
keep in mind the necessity of main- 
taining his plants at optimum growth 
which was within the bounds of the 
typical characteristics of the plant. 
The same applies to permanent plant 
ings on customers’ grounds; heavily 
fertilized plants lose the character of 
their type and quickly outgrow their 
environs, causing an -unnecessary ex- 
pense for maintenance besides destroy- 
ing the effect the planting was sup 
posed to produce. Applications of 
nitrogen should not exceed a total of 
200 pounds per acre for the most 
satisfactory results. 

The last stop on the program was a 
visit to a field where thousands of 
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seedlings of the early-blooming spray- 
type chrysanthemum originated by Mr. 
Mulford were being grown. © This 
work was started some twenty years 
ago with the idea of breeding a type 
of hardy chrysanthemum for the gar- 
den that would bloom well ahead of 
frosts. By a process of selection, only 
the early-blooming crosses were per- 
petuated. At the present time there 
are varieties that bloom as early as 
the end of July in this locality. 

A few years ago, selections of these 
plants were sent to the outstanding 
chrysanthemum breeders of the coun- 
try to test and to report which they 
considered had sufficient merit to be 
named and introduced as garden 
plants. One block in the field was 
devoted entirely to the varieties se- 
lected from these reports. Many were 
in bloom and some had been in bloom, 
but it must be admitted that they did 
not look particularly prepossessing. 
This, however, is no criterion that they 
do not have value elsewhere, as sum- 
mers in this locality are tough on all 
kinds of plant material. 

In addition to these, there were 
many thousand unnamed seedlings that 
yet remain to be tried. The colors 
ran from white through various pinks 
to red, yellow, lavender and bronzes. 
Some were in bloom, and many were 
not. The majority were of the low, 
bushy habit that is most desirable for 
garden planting. 





PORTLAND ROSE GARDEN. 


Before the city council of Port- 
land, Ore., August 28, appeared 
members of the Portland Rose So- 
ciety, Rose Festival Association and 
Garden Club, to ask that Portland 


‘ding of October 5. 


make its international rose test gar- 
den in Washington park “fact rather 
than pretense,” in the words of the 
Portland Journal. 

Specifically they proposed for the 
budget $7,500 to improve the rose 
test gardens, recently object of criti- 
cism by the American Association of 
Nurserymen and the officers of the 
American Rose Society. They asked 
for betterments of Washington park. 
They pointed out that plans originally 
made have never been carried to com- 
pletion. “And all they say is true,” 
declared the newspaper. “And if 
Portland wants to keep international 
rose test gardens, the city must make 
good.” 





ROSE SOCIETY TO MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society will be held at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 5 and 6. Headquar- 
ters will be the Saint George hotel, 


Clark street, Brooklyn, where regis- 


tration will take place on the morn- 
This will be fol- 
lowed by a round-table discussion led 
by E. L. D. Seymour, horticultural 
editor of the American Home. S. R. 
Tilley, of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, will tell about his culture of roses 
there. 

There will be a luncheon at the ho- 
tel, after which the members will pro- 
ceed to the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den for a tour of the rose garden and 
grounds. 

In the afternoon, there will be a 
meeting in the auditorium of the ad- 
ministration building of the garden, 
with addresses by Dr. C. Stuart Gager 
and Dr. Montague Free. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The annual dinner will be held at 
the Saint George hotel at 7 p. m., with 
President Kirk as toastmaster and 
Richardson Wright, editor of House 
and Garden, and Nelson Miller Wells, 
landscape architect, as speakers. 

The morning of October 6 will be 
taken up with a trustees’ meeting and 
the annual meeting, both to be held at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. After 
luncheon the members will make a 
pilgrimage by busses and cars to gar- 
dens and nurseries on Long Island. 

October 7 has been designated as 
American Rose Society day at the 
world’s fair, and the members will 
gather there at 11 a. m. for a view of 
Gardens on Parade, 

R. Marion Hatton, Sec’y. 





HARDY ASTER DISPLAY. 


The appearance of the first flowers 
on the hardy asters indicates that, 
from September 16 on, the New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx park, 
New York city, will have a magnifi- 
cent display consisting of more than 
2,500 plants at the peak of their 
bloom. They will continue in full 
flower until the end of the month, 
and some varieties will remain well 
into October. 

Michaelmas daisy is the name 
which the British have given to the 
garden forms of this native North 
American flower. It is largely the 
British who have been developing it, 
through selection and hybridization, 
into decorative new forms. At the 
New York Botanical Garden may be 
seen more than sixty varieties, from 
the dwarf types recently developed 
especially for bedding to the gigantic 
New England aster in rose-colored 
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WHOLESALE 


Size Per10 Per1i100 
9 to 12 inches ....$1.25 
12 to 15 inches .... 1.50 
15 to 18 inches .... 


2% to 3 feet .... 


The large complete book depicting the ““Ready-Made” hedge is available upon request. 
Purchases may be made direct from the Cole Nursery Co. or from the following licensed 


distributors: 
Adams Nursery, Inc....Springfield, Mass. 
Bay State Nursery..North Abington, Mass. 
Manchester, Conn. 
. Fiore Nurseries...Prairie View, Til. 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co....Monroe, Mich. 
Jackson & Perkins Co Newark, N. Y. 
Lester C. Lovett Little Silver, N. J. 
McKay Nursery Co Madison, Wis. 


The Corte Nursery Company (é:. 1:1) Painesville, Ohio 
“Everything That’s Good and Hardy” 


THE PLANT SENSATION OF THE DECADE 


The value of this wonder spire plant has been proven beyond a shadow of a 
doubt by the general acceptance of the trade. Over 700,000 plants being sold 
since introduction in the fall of 1934. 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 


Per 1000 


RETAIL 
25 100 
Each Each Each 
$0.20 $0.16 $0.14 
25 -20 AT 
28 23 e 
33 28 25 
45 .38 35 


1 250 
Each Each 
$0.25 

.30 


35 
45 
55 
-15 


Mount Arbor Nurseries. .Shenandoah, Ia. 

Portland Wholesale Nursery Co.... 
Portland, Ore. 
Shenandoah Nurseries....Shenandoah, Ia. 
E. D. Smith & Sons Co. Winona, Ont., Can. 
Painesville, O. 

Vaughan's Seed Store 

Western Springs, Il. 

Mentor, 
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SEEDLINGS 


concolor, 3 to 6 ins. 


Ab les 

Abies holop 
Abies Velte 1, 3 to 4 ins. 
Berberis Thunbergii atropurpurea, 4 to 8 ins..... 
Berberis je ay atropurpurea, 12 to 18 ins.. 
Cercis 


Calycanthus 
Calycanthus floridus, 18 to 24 i 
Crategus cordata, 6 to 8 ins.. 


Cy ponica, 6 to 10 ins 
Cydonia japonica, 10 to 12 ins... 
Cydonia pygmea, 6 to § ins. 
Evonymus alatus, 2 to 4 ins 
americana, § to 12 ins.. 
Fagus sylvatica, 6 to § ins...... 
Fagus sylvatica, § to 10 ins... 
Ginkgo biloba, 4 to 6 ins. 
os crenata, 2 to 4 ins.... 


niculata, 6 to 8 ins.. 
Mahonia Aq 5 
~ ey | 6 to 8 ins... 


— (austriaca), 


ean 3 to 6 ins. 
Pin Strobus, 6 to 8 ins. 
Pinus sylvestris, 4 to 6 ins. 
Pseudotsuga Dougiasil, 4 to 6 ins. 
Pseudoteuga Dougiasli, 6 to § ins. 


occidentalis, 3 to 4 ins 
occidentalis, 4 to 6 ins 


Th 


uga to 4 ins.. — 
Viburnum theiferum, 6 to § ins.... 


CUTTINGS 
Well established plants from 


Ilex crenata bullata 
Ilex crenata Helleri 
Juniperus depressa plumosa 
Juniperus excelsa stricta 
Sunipores horizontalis Bar Harbor 
horizontalis glauca Wiltoni. 
hibernica 
Sabina 
squamata Meyeri ... 
uniperus suecica nana 
Retinispora filifera aurea 
Retinispora plumosa aurea 
Retinispora pisifera aurea ... 
Retin squarrosa nana 
Taxus cuspidata 
Taxus e 
Taxus cuspidata nana 
Taxus Hunnewelliana 
Taxus m 
Taxus media Brownil .. 
media Hatfieldii 
media Hicksii 
repandens 
Thayere 


pita ta 





Taxus 
Taxus 
Taxus 
Taxus 


Taxus cuspidata capitata, 3 to 6 ins...... 
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WHOLESALE PRICE LIST — Fall 1939 


CUTTINGS (Continued) 
t 


Per 100 Per 1000 
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Cornus pride alba 
orida pend 


®, We wow re 
S. Seer 
3: 33332 


Fagus sylvatien tri 
Ilex opaca femina 
Ilex opaca Howardli 
Juniperus 
Juniperus 
Juniperus 


2 96 
es 
ze 


30 $0 90 20 90 yo 30 20 06 10 10 0 
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BS: BRRERRS SH 
33: 333322333 


4-inch pots. 


“) 
Ro 
= 
Can 
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olia nigra + 
occidentalis Douglasii spiralis. 
occidentalis elegantissima .. 
occidentalis lutea Geo. Peabody... . 
occidentalis lutea B. & A, 
occidentalis nigra .... 
occidentalis Rosenthal 
occidentalis Wareana \eittrica} 
orientalis aurea nana. 
orientalis conspicua 
orientalis clegantissima ... 
media Browni . 
media Hatfleldii 
canadensis Sargentii. . 

NOTICE—If interested in 1-year-old grafts, 
most of the varieties listed above from field rows at 5 cents 
additional from prices quoted for newly made grafts. 


TERMS 


Assorted varieties, your selection, in quantities of 500 or more, 


GRAFTED STOCK from + Pe 
ready for delivery about May 1, 

You can save 10 per cent on the price of ome gratte, 
will place your order before January 1, 
a help to us in making up our propagating list, 
giving you the benefit of this by allowing this special discount. 


Acer palmatum Ashi-Beni 
Acer palmatum atropurpureum 
Acer dissectum + RR 


Chameec. os a gracile nana compacts. 
ena 


vel 
Fagus A My pendula 
Fagus sylvatica te oo 

color 


columnaris glauca .... 
columnaris viridis 
chinensis neaboriensis 
chinensis Sargentii 
chinensis Sa 
scopulorum glauca 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


t $9.00 per 100 
if you 


Early orders are 
and we are 


1940. 


Per 10 Per 100 
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entii glauca 


. 
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Type 


. 25.00 
we can supply 








the 10 rate, 


Prices in this list are net cash, but the usual terms will be extended to those of established credit 
No goods sent c.o.d. unless 25 per cent of amount is sent with order. 
25 at the 100 rate, 250 at the 1000 rate. 
From those not acquainted with our stock a trial! order will be appreciated. 


HESS’ NURSERIES, Mountain View, New Jersey 


Five of one kind will be billed at 











forms. Some of the plants stand eight 
feet high and spread over four feet 
of space. 

One of the showiest of the asters 
at the garden is an especially fine 
form of Aster spectabilis, discovered 
by a member of the staff a few years 
ago while on an expedition in the 
southeast. It is one of the first to 
flower and it remains in bloom until 
nearly the end of the season. The 
clear lavender rays are almost an 
inch in length, making each flower 
head two inches across. 

Other early bloomers include Lady 
Henry Maddock, a dwarf, pale pink 
variety; Snowdrift, four feet tall, its 
white flowers delicately tinged with 
pink, and Barr's Pink, ‘a large plant 


of the type of the New England aster 
with flowers of vivid rose. Aster 
tibeticus, a recently introduced spe- 
cies from Asia, opened its white flow- 
ers in the border early in September. 

Some of the outstanding hybrids 
in the garden's display include Mrs. 
George Munro and Silver Spray, both 
with white flowers; Perry's White, 
whose small flowers have large yel- 
low centers; Queen Mary and Robert 
Parker, pale lavender; Aldebaran, a 
deeper shade; Red Rover, and Royal 
Blue. 

Coming into bloom toward the end 
of September will be such choice vari- 
eties as Marjorie, a dwarf form; 
Countess of Dudley, eighteen inches 
high, and Daphne, thirty inches, all 


of a delicate lavender-pink; King of 
the Belgians, four feet tall and pale 
lavender; Viola, which has spirelike 
panicles of bloom; Pink Progressive, 
and Skylands Queen. One of the lat- 
est, also one of the tallest plants in 
the border, is Aster Curtisii, a laven- 
der-flowered native of the southeast- 
ern states. 

Before the asters are through flow- 
ering, the dahlias near by will begin. 
The collection includes some 400 dif- 
ferent kinds, which will be in flower 
from late September through Octo- 
ber, or until killing frosts. 

Then the hardy chrysanthemums 
will display their blooms; there are 
3,500 plants in seventy varieties 
grouped in two long borders. 





Trade Meetings 


DYBVIG ENTERTAINS. 


About forty nurserymen from sur- 
rounding states were entertained by 
the Dybvig Nurseries, Inc., Colton, 
S. D., at a field day, September 6. 
Other nurserymen who might have 
been present were busy with fall fairs 
or autumn lists. 

In the morning there was first a 
tour of the Baltic branch of the nurs- 
eries, where the visitors were treated 
to watermelons. Then an hour was 
spent in viewing the home nursery. 
Visitors were lavish in their praise of 
both places, finding them cleanly cul- 
tivated and containing a relatively 
high percentage of young stock. The 
nursery on the Sioux river bottom, 
of 155 acres, is quite flat and is bor- 
dered on two sides by the river and 
the large trees on the north, giving 
ample protection. A block of 35,000 
Juniperus scopulorum was perhaps 
the greatest attraction. 

In the afternoon about thirty per- 
sons were taken on a tour of the shel- 
ter belt plantings in McCook and Dav- 
ison counties. The plantings proved 
to be of interest to the nurserymen, 
and some were of the opinion that if 
the shelter belt activities were re- 
stricted to areas such as those visited, 
they would be of help to the nursery 
business rather than a detriment. 

At noon the visitors were served 
a dinner of fried spring chicken with 
all the trimmings by the Dybvig 
family in the First Lutheran church 
parlors. At the dinner Mr. and Mrs. 
Nels H. Dybvig were honored guests. 
Mr. Dybvig founded the nursery, 
which is now carried on by his son, 
Henry N. Dybvig, and his family. 
A number of visiting nurserymen 
were called on for short talks, includ- 
ing Chet G. Marshall, C. C. Smith, 
J. R. Weir, J. O. Howard, Thomas 
E. Cashman, Jr., George Gurney 
and Frank Fisher. 

Among those present were C. C. 
Smith, Sherman Nursery Co., Charles 
City, Ia.; J. R. Weir and L. A. 
Moffet, Plumfield Nursery, Fremont, 
Neb.; George and Sidney Gurney, of 
Yankton, §. D.; Chet G. Marshall, 
Marshall Nurseries, Arlington, Neb.; 
J. O. Howard, Shenandoah Nursery, 
Shenandoah, Ia.; H. S. Welch, of 
Mount Arbor Nursery, Shenandoah, 
Ia.; Andrew Kubiatowag and Thomas 
E. Cashman, Jr., Cashman Nursery, 


Owatonna, Minn.; Albert Schulze, 
Schulze’s Greenhouse & Nursery, 
Pipestone, Minn.; J. W. Ross, Mil- 
bank Greenhouse & Nursery, Mil- 
bank, S. D.; Frank Fisher, Sunset 
Nursery, Sioux City, Ia.; Karl Grear, 
Grear’s Greenhouse & Nursery, Lu- 
verne, Minn.; Soren Ronholm, land- 
scape architect, Sioux Falls; A. R. 
Toothaker, Morningside Nursery, 
Sioux City, Ia.; R. W. Davidson, 
Hastings, Neb., besides representa- 
tives of the state and federal forest 
service. 





MAIL ORDER MEETING. 


The fall meeting of the National 
Mail Order Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held September 8 at the 
Wayland Dahlia Gardens, Wayland, 
Mich., and Richards Gardens, Plain- 
well, Mich. One of the outstanding 
features of the meeting was the gor- 
geous display of honor roll dahlias 
supplied by John Zent, of the Wild- 
wood Gardens, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which was staged in a beautiful set- 
ting in one of the showrooms of the 
Wayland Dahlia Gardens. After 
viewing these dahlias, members were 
driven through the fields, where 420,- 
000 dahlias were in full bloom. After 
this drive members proceeded to 
Plainwell and viewed the fields of 
more than 7,000,000 perennial seed- 
lings as well as the wonderful phlox 
and delphiniums grown by Mr. Rich- 
ards. Then all were served a dinner 
of battery-fed chickens at the Red 
Brick Tavern. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The attendance was about forty- 
four, many with reservations having 
been unable to reach the meeting. 





MISSISSIPPI MEETING. 


The Mississippi Nurserymen’s, Flo- 
rists’ and Landscape Gardeners’ As- 
sociation held its first annual conven- 
tion, at the Heidelberg hotel, Jackson, 
Miss., September 6. 

Officers elected were P. A. Wod- 
ham, Newton, president; Herman W. 
Owen, Columbus, first vice-president; 
W. W. Broome, Vicksburg, second 
vice-president, and F. §. Batson, Mis- 
sissippi State College, secretary-treas- 
urer. On the executive committee 
were elected Lindsey Cabaniss, Jack- 
son; W. F. Adams, Sr., Gulfport, and 
J. B. Beale, Greenwood. 

A flower show and design school 
were features. Many Jackson citizens 
attended; so did many visitors from 
different parts of the state. 

William L. Cabaniss, Jackson, di- 
rected the design school. R. O. Mono- 
smith and Mr. Batson directed the 
horticultural and landscaping session. 

It was decided to hold a growers’ 
clinic and school at State College in 
the spring. 





OREGON FALL MEETING. 


The autumn meeting of the Ore- 
gon Association of Nurserymen will 
be held at the Heathman hotel, Port- 
land, Ore., October 11. The all-day 
program will begin at 9 a. m. While 
the subjects discussed are more or less 
of a local nature, visiting nurserymen 
from other states are cordially invited, 
states J. E. French, secretary. 


The Storrs & 
Harrison Company 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


Painesville, Ohio 


85 Years in 
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WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Thirty members of the Washing- 
ton State Nurserymen's Association 
and their wives enjoyed their first an- 
nual picnic at the Strander Nursery, 
August 31. The unanimous opinion 
was: “Let's have more picnics.” 

The bulb growers of the Puget 
sound area are harvesting a bounti- 
ful crop of bulbs. 

A. S. Hill, of Richmond Beach. 
recently acquired additional acreage 
near Pacific City, Wash., to increase 
his bulb planting. 

Endre Ostbo, rhododendron and 
azalea grower, also grower and propa- 
gator for the University of Washing- 
ton arboretum, Seattle, visited Mount 
Vernon and Vancouver recently. He 
has a remarkable planting of heather. 
A new variety, J. D. Hamilton, with 
its beautiful delicate foliage, pink flow- 
ers and not a trace of purple, is going 
to be popular. 

Charles Pearce, of the State Flower 
Nursery, Bothell, Wash., is making 
favorable progress after a major oper- 
ation. 

Frank Bonnell, son of the late J. J. 
Bonnell, who was in charge of nurs- 
ery and plant operations at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the ar- 
boretum, has resigned there and is 
completing details in purchasing the 
J. J. Bonnell Nursery. 

R. R. Williams, of the Puget Sound 
Nursery, Tacoma, Wash., has just re- 
turned from a visit throughout the 
state, visiting nurserymen. 





CO-OPERATE FOR SAFETY. 


A movement for closer codrdination 
among garden clubs, automobile asso- 
ciations, landscaping and parkway 
officials in many communities to cur- 
tail trafic accidents has been an- 
nounced in New York. Principal in- 
terest is in old streets where trees and 
shrubbery obstruct drivers’ vision. 

Listed as codperating in the move- 
ment are the Garden Club of America, 
Horticultural Society of New York, 
Yale University bureau for street traif- 
fic research, safety committee of the 
General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, National Safety Council, 
American Rose Society, Northwestern 
University traffic institute, American 
Association of Nurserymen, American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, Eastern Nurserymen’s 
Association, Florists’ Telegraph Deliv- 
ery Association and National Shade 
Tree Conference. B. J. 
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See our 


SUMMER SPECIAL ADVANCE SURPLUS LIST 
mailed August 15 


offering attractive prices on qua‘ity-grown nursery stock for orders booked by 
October 1. 


We advise you ta take advantage of these special prices by placing orders now 
for your requirements and avoid higher prices which are bound to come due to 
increased operating cost. 


Orders booked now can be shipped anytime during Fall 1939 or Spring 1940. 


Both finished and lining-out stock in 

HARDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HEDGE PLANTS, BARBERRY THUNBERGII and PRIVET—Amoor River 

North, California, Ibota, Ibolium and Amoor River South, al! grades. 

ORNAMENTAL and SHADE TREES 
EVERGREENS, assorted 
VINES and CREEPERS, assorted; an especially nice lot of Celastrus Scandens 
and orbiculatus, Honeysuckle Hall’s Japanese and irens, 1 and 2 years. 
Will quote delivered prices on Truck or Carload lots. 


Send want list for special quotations. Visit our nursery and see the stock. 


Write for copy of Fall Trade List. 





PEACH SEEDS 


We have about 400 bushels of 1938 large 


1938 or 1939 crop budded Peach Seeds at these special 


Tennessee Natural ——— Peach Seeds 
1 to 9 bushels 

10 to 24 bushels 

25 to 49 bushels 

50 bushels and up 2.50 per bushel 
All Peach Seeds sold subject to approval 

of samples, which will be sent on request 

or on receipt of order. 


prices to move them. 

1 to 9 bushels....... 
10 to 24 bushels....... 
25 to 49 bushels........ 
50 to 99 bushels...... 
100 bushels and up 


. Ste per bushel 

80c per bushel 

.70e per bushel 

60c per bushel! 

50c per bushel 

These seeds have been water tested and 
all faulty seeds floated out. 





Wholesale only 


Nothing sold at retail 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


Estab'ished 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


. R. Boyd 


resident 








FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Covering all of the best shrubs and plants for the south. Also a half million 
of liningoout CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS AND GENERAL NURSERY 


STOCK. 


Write for Price List. 


E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 








HOOD NURSERIES 


CARLOAD or 


We offer for Fall 1939 and Spring 1940 


OVER 


complete line of Evergreens, Pink-flow- 


TRUCKLOAD 


ering Dogwood, Azaleas, Deciduous 


70 YEARS 
GROWING 
A-1 STOCK 


Fruit Trees, etc. 


Magnolias, Shrubbery, Shade Trees, 


Send us your list for quotations. oe 
W. T. HOOD & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 











Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 

Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 

3 to 6 ins... . . 85, 9 to 12 ins... 

6 to 9 ins..... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 


Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 








FRENCH LILACS 


PEONIES EVERGREENS 
And Other Fall Planting Specialties 
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From Scientific Sources 


Facts of Practical Value to Nurserymen Found in Recent Publications 
on Research Work Being Done at Various Experimental Institutions 


FRUIT SEED GERMINATION. 


Recent experiments by I. C. Haut, 
of the Maryland experiment station, 
College Park, Md., to determine cer- 
tain factors which may affect the after- 
ripening and subsequent germination 
of fruit tree seeds, brought out much 
valuable information, which is told in 
bulletin 420, “Physiological Studies on 
Afterripening and Germination of 
Fruit Tree Seeds,” issued by the Mary- 
land experiment station. 

Seeds of the McIntosh apple, El- 
berta peach and Mazzard and Mahaleb 
cherry were used in the experiments. 
These seeds were harvested and di- 
vided into two lots. One lot of the 
seeds waz placed in sand and held at 
moist room temperatures, while the 
other lot was held at the same tem- 
perature, but allowed to dry for a 
period of six weeks. The dried seeds 
were then soaked for five days in moist 
sand. After this soaking, both lots 
of seeds were placed in a low tempera- 
ture chamber and afterripened at tem- 
peratures of 1 to 2 degrees centigrade. 

Germination tests were made at reg- 
ular intervals during the afterripening 
process. Tests were made at 10-day 
intervals for the peach and Mazzard 
seeds, 7-day intervals for the apple 
seeds and 14-day intervals for the 
Mahaleb seeds. Eight tests were made 
of the Mazzard and apple seeds and 
six tests of the Mahaleb seeds. 

Preliminary tests had shown that 
germination of peach and Mazzard 
seeds may be delayed or prevented by 
the mechanical resistance offered by 
the endocarp; consequently, fifty of 
the peach seeds and one-half of the 
Mazzard seeds had the endocarp re- 
moved. 

The results of the experiments 
showed that seeds stratified at low tem- 
peratures do not afterripen, but that 
afterripening occurs when the seeds 
are stratified in sand held at approx- 
imately maximum moisture capacity. 
However, germination is reduced 
somewhat below the maximum. If the 
seeds are allowed to dry upon after- 
ripening, the viability is reduced; also, 
restratification of such dried seeds re- 
sults in low germination. 

Temperatures of 2, 3 and 8 degrees 
centigrade were found effective for the 


afterripening of the seeds used in t 
experiments. 

Afterripening periods of sixty days 
for apples, seventy-five days for peach, 
eighty-eight days for Mahaleb and 100 
days for Mazzard at a temperature of 
3 degrees centigrade resulted in high 
germination. 





STORING ELM SEEDS. 


Among the many seeds that will live 
only a short time when stored in the 
open air are those of the American 
elm, Ulmus americana. It has been the 
common practice to plant these seeds 
as soon as they mature, which is usu- 
ally in early summer. This results in 
the seedlings’ being greatly impaired 
by summer drought and heat, and it is 
necessary to protect the tender seed- 
lings at the beginning of cold weather 
in the autumn. 

Recent experiments conducted at 
the Boyce Thompson Institute, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., by Lela V. Barton, have 
shown that it is possible to store elm 
seeds in sealed containers for sixteen 
months without losing their viability. 
These containers were kept at a tem- 
perature of 5 degrees centigrade or 
lower. However, as different lots of 
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seeds vary greatly in their initial ger- 


? mination capacity, the storage keeping 


rates will vary accordingly. 

It was further determined that elm 
seeds will germinate well in moist, 
granulated peat moss at controlled 
temperatures of 14, 20 and 25 degrees 
centigrade. No pretreatment was nec- 
essary at these temperatures, but pre- 
soaking in water for twenty-four 
hours, as well as pretreatment in moist 
granulated peat moss at 5 degrees 
centigrade for one month, resulted in 
greatly increased seedling stands in the 
greenhouse. 





CEDAR-APPLE RUST. 


The cedar-apple rust and cedar 
hawthorn diseases are becoming a ma- 
jor problem in nurseries and on pub- 
lic and private grounds, where sus 
ceptible species and varieties of crab 
apples, flowering apples and haw- 
thorns are planted in close proximity 
to susceptible varieties of red cedar. 
The close association of these two 
alternate host groups of cedar-apple 
and cedar-hawthorn rust fungi per- 
mits the increase in number of infesta- 
tions year after year until considerable 
injury results to the tree. 
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One of the most effective methods 
of controlling the rust is to remove 
one of the host groups, preferably the 
red cedar, and its susceptible vari- 
eties to a distance of one mile from 
the crab apple or other host trees. 
The method can be practiced in or- 
chards and street plantings, but in 
a nursery with limited space for grow- 
ing a large assortment of trees it is 
not practical, and in some cases it is 
impossible. Then, too, adjacent prop- 
erty owners may be growing one or 
the other of the host plants. 

The use of more resistant varieties 
of flowering apples, crab apples and 
hawthorns and more resistant varieties 
of red cedar, when planting these two 
tree groups near to each other, is also 
effective. 

A third method, as reported by 
F. C. Strong and E. J. Rasmussen, 
in the quarterly bulletin of the Michi- 
gan experiment station, East Lansing, 
for May, 1939, is by the use of fungi- 
cidal sprays applied to one or the 
other, or both, of the host groups. 
J. D. MacLachlan and I. H. Crowell, 
in the journal of popular information 
of the Arnold Arboretum, report a 
successful spray program for the con- 
trol of these diseases in the vicinity 
of Boston, using sulphur spray at the 
proper time of the year on each host 
group. 

The Michigan State College, in 
trials in the vicinity of Lansing, Mich., 
during the summer of 1938, sprayed 
eighty-one red cedar trees of different 
varieties with Dow Mike, a wettable 
sulphur. This sulphur was used alone 
and in combination with different 
stickers. An equal number of un- 
sprayed trees of all varieties were 
held as controls. 

Applications were made at 3-week 
intervals, beginning June 15 and con- 
tinuing until September 8. A total 
of five applications was made. Since 
at least twelve months must elapse 
from the time of infection until galls 
become visible on the red cedar trees, 
it has been impossible at this time to 
determine how effective these spray 
treatments have been in controlling 
the disease. 

The various stickers used were soy- 
bean oil, one quart to six pounds of 
Dow Mike sulphur; soybean flour, 
three pounds to six pounds of Dow 
Mike sulphur, and Orthex, one pint 
to six pounds of Dow Mike sulphur. 
In April, 1939, the foliage of trees of 
Juniperus virginiana Burkii sprayed 
with the mixture using soybean oil 
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turned yellow, and Juniperus virgin- 
iana Canaertii sprayed with the same 
mixture showed a slight amount of 
yellowing of the foliage. In compari- 
son with the control trees, all other 
mixtures of Dow Mike sulphur, in- 
cluding the sulphur alone, caused no 
apparent injury. 

According to Strong and Rasmus- 
sen, sulphur injury is associated with 
high temperatures. Since weather 
conditions in 1938 were unfavorable 
for sulphur injury, no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn as to possible 
foliage injury by wettable sulphur. 
However, it is emphasized that soy- 
bean oil cannot be recommended as a 
sticker for wettable sulphur sprays on 
red cedar since it caused distinct in- 
jury to foliage of two varieties. 





QUINCE RUST ON APPLES. 


A survey made in 1932 by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine the susceptibility of 
apple varieties to quince rust found 
the disease only in Maryland, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Since this was the 
first record of the occurrence of the 
rust on apples in these states, the 
general limits of the infection were de- 
termined. In 1932 and 1936 the area 
was resurveyed and the extent of the 
infected area determined for each 
year. 

By 1934 the rust had spread north- 
ward into Pennsylvania and south- 
ward as far as Bedford, Va. In 1936, 
in addition to previous areas, it was 
observed in two different areas west 
of Romney, W. Va., and south to 
ward Roanoke, Va. The 1938 survey 
found the disease for the first time in 
an orchard near Blacksburg, Va. 

From the basis of these observations 
it might be assumed that there has been 
a gradual extension of the disease, but 
this is not the case. The fungus that 
causes the disease has been known to 
be in these areas on members of the 
rose and juniper families for a long 
time. Once this fungus has become 
established on junipers it may bear 
spores every year for twenty or more 
years. The rust on apples is limited to 
the young fruits, which are usually 
susceptible only during a period of 
about twelve days. Unless the suscep- 
tible state of the apple fruits coincides 
with the period of spore dissemination, 
there will be no infection. 

Infection will not occur in apples 
set so early that they reach the resist- 


ant stage before the spores are dis- 
seminated. 

It is possible that these fluctuating 
factors have not only influenced quince 
rust occurrence, but they have also 
held this disease in check. When all 
conditions are favorable for infection 
the disease becomes of economic im- 
portance. 





TO DELAY FRUIT BLOOM. 


John W. Blachly, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., during the past two 
years has been making extensive re- 
search studies and experiments to en- 
deavor to delay the blooming of vari- 
ous fruit trees, thereby preventing 
destruction by early frosts, according 
to the May bulletin of the farm 
chemurgic council. 

In September, 1937, a review of 
the literature was commenced relative 
to dormancy of fruits, more particu- 
larly that of the peach. These studies 
were started originally for use in 
plant breeding in the hope that they 
might be of some value in crossing 
peach varieties to secure a super- 
peach that would bloom late enough 
to miss the spring freeze. Notes from 
this data showed that there might be 
another way to make Oklahoma 
peach trees bloom late enough to 
miss these spring freezes. 

In February, 1938, a water extrac- 
tion from dried peach leaves, injected 
with a hypodermic needle near the 
base of blossom buds, apparently 
checked these buds’ development 
four days behind the normal bloom 
of the tree. In the spring of 1939 
three limbs on two peach trees (one 
an Elberta) were inoculated with wa- 
ter solution from dried peach leaves 
so any translocation tissue could take 
up the solution. 

These inoculations were done at 
different dates, but in all these ex- 
periments the bloom on the inocu- 
lated limbs lagged ten days to two 
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weeks behind the rest of the bloom 
of the trees, One bloom near the 
point of inoculation in one test was 
four weeks later than the first bloom 
of the tree, All these inoculated 
limbs have a good set of fruit. 





RHODODENDRON PESTS. 


Two new rhododendron pests are 
becoming established here and there 
in the southern areas of New York 
state and New England. Their de- 
scription and control are briefly given 
by E. Porter Felt, of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories. 

The first is a rhododendron white 
fly which produces a yellowish mot- 
tling on the upper surface of the leaf 
and in some varieties a rolling of the 
leaf margin. The young of this insect 
are greenish, semitransparent, oval in 
shape, greatly flattened and about 
one-sixteenth inch long. They fre- 
quently occur in irregular clusters 
and produce considerable amounts of 
honeydew followed by the develop- 
ment of sooty mold. This insect does 
not injure varieties with thick leaves 
or those with hairs or scales on the 
underside of the leaves. Infested rho- 
dodendrons have been found in a 
number of localities within 100 miles 
of New York city. It has been re- 
corded from a number of eastern and 
Pacific coast localities. 

The pale whitish maggots of the 
rhododendron midge develop in the 
young leaves of rhododendron in 
May or June and again when new 
growth starts in August. They pro- 
duce swollen greenish-yellow mar- 
ginal rolls, marked later with brown- 
ish spottings which may develop into 
nearly complete browning of the 
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young leaves. The general appear- 
ance is most suggestive of a leaf spot, 
and usually the maggots have escaped 
before the trouble is noticed. It was 
at first supposed to be caused by a 
fungous disease. This insect, like the 
preceding, has a local distribution in 
the east. There are no reports of its 
occurrence in more distant localities, 
though this latter is probable. 

The most promising control for the 
white fly is spraying in the early au- 
tumn or in the spring with a summer 
oil-nicotine combination, making the 
application to the underside of the 
leaves. The most effective check for 
the midge is probably a nicotine-soap 
and molasses combination applied 
just after the new growth starts in 
spring or midsummer. This spray is 
advised only for localities where the 
pest has become established. 





NEW EASTERN ARBORETUM. 


An arboretum is being constructed 
by Columbia University’s department 
of landscape architecture at Nevis, 
Irvington, N. Y. This was formerly 
the estate of the Alexander Hamilton 
family and now is the big garden of 
Columbia University. 

The Hamilton Arboretum, as the 
development will be known when the 
landscaping of its sixty-eight acres is 
completed, will have a series of gar- 
dens, each showing the arrangements 
of specific plants. 

“We have the good fortune to be 
working with a garden 200 years old 
that already has 2,640 trees growing 
in it,” Prof. Hugh Findlay, head of 
the landscape architecture department, 
announced. “The teaching of land- 
scape architecture will be made easier 
because the students will be able to 
acquaint themselves not only with a 
great variety of plants, but also with 
new forms of gardens.” 

Included in the arboretum will be a 
small valley of hawthorn trees, a por- 
tion devoted entirely to shrubs, a 
grove of evergreen and crab apple 
trees and a space for experimental 
buildings. There also will be an or- 
chard, a natural planting of dogwoods, 
a rose garden, a perennial garden, a 
winter garden, a grove of rare trees 
and pools and water gardens of formal 
and informal design. B. J. 


JOEL McMILLION, graduate of 
Clemson College, S. C., is manager of 
Virginia Tree Farms, Woodlawn, Va., 
reports E. W. Jones, proprietor. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


BIOLOGY TO THE RESCUE. 


One can easily form a mental pic- 
ture, after reading “Bio-Dynamic 
Farming and Gardening,” by Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer, of the scientific eye- 
brows—or perhaps the eyebrows of 
scientists would be a better term— 
which were raised when the book was 
published in this country last year. 
Being no scientist, my own did not go 
far above their normal plane, yet some 
of the author's statements, as that in 
which he recommends the planting of 
nasturtiums in the orchard or among 
fruit trees to protect the latter from 
the ravages of aphis, caused a slight 
arching of that facial feature. Not- 
withstanding that and several other 
positive statements of a controversial 
nature which will have to be proved 
under actual practice in this country, 
the book is thought-provoking for per- 
sons interested in the soil and what 
comes from it 

As the title implies, the book is 
based largely on the biological proc- 
esses which enter into the creation and 
maintenance of soil fertility and into 
plant growth. Following the conclu- 
sions of Darwin, who showed years 
ago that there would be no soil were 
it not for earthworms, the author lays 
particular stress on the value of these 
organisms, claiming that the continual 
use of machines for deep tillage brings 
about the destruction of these benefi- 
cial agents and thereby eventually de- 
feats the purposes which they are sup- 
posed to serve. For the same reason 
and also because it destroys soil bac- 
teria, which in turn brings stagnation 
to the life processes in the soil, he con- 
demns deep plowing. 

His conclusions regarding pest con- 
trol are rather disconcerting at times, 
but the inquiring mind will withhold 
final judgment until trials have shown 
them true or false as the case may be. 
“Instead of using poisonous copper, 
lead and arsenic preparations,” he 
says, “the pest can be attacked in a 
biological way.’ And then he goes 
on to cite examples of the “biological 
way,” as when tomatoes, sage and a 
few other plants are intercropped with 
cabbage, because these repel the cab- 
bage fly, and when tomatoes are 
planted in the asparagus bed to con- 
trol the beetle which preys on that 
crop. 

The chapter on combination plant- 


ing of vegetables was one of the most 
intriguing to me and will lead to end- 
less experiments. A study of plant 
associations in nature long ago con- 
vinced me that certain plants having 
a harmful effect on some close neigh- 
bors may be beneficial to others. Mov- 
ing along these lines, the author shows 
that a few plants of German chamo- 
mile growing in a grain field is help- 
ful, while, if it is present in large 
numbers, it has an inhibiting effect. 
“Mutually beneficial,” he says, “when 
grown alongside one another are leeks 
and celery, carrots and peas, early po- 
tatoes and corn, cucumbers and beans, 
cucumbers and corn, kohlrabi and 
beets, onions and beets, early potatoes 
and beans, tomatoes and parsley.” 
There are many harmful combina- 
tions, but these must await your read- 
ing of the book, though one more par- 
ticularly felicitous association, where- 
in “radishes with chervil as border 
plants have an excellent flavor,” ac- 
cording to the author, should be cited. 


The foregoing merely skims the sur- 
face of one of the most exciting books 
on plant culture of recent publica- 
tion. The approach to these prob- 
lems from the biological standpoint 
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holds much promise for the future of 
agriculture and of horticulture. To 
say that it is the last word on the sub- 
ject would be preposterous; to say that 
it is all to be accepted as fact without 
further proof would be foolhardy, but 
to reject it because it does not fall into 
the grooves of our present thought 


channels is equally absurd. 
C. W. Woon. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Landscaping the Home Grounds,” 
extension bulletin 199 of Michigan 
State College, by C. P. Halligan, pre- 
sents in sixty pages, with illustrations, 
suggestions to the home owner for 
the better development of his grounds. 
A few pages are devoted to the gen- 
eral plan, then considerable space to 
the construction and care of lawns, 
and the latter half to recommended 
shrubs, trees and perennials of the 
kinds readily available and suitable 
for Michigan conditions. 

“Thrips of Economic Importance 
in California,” issued December, 
1938, as circular 346, by the Cali- 
fornia experiment station, Berkeley, 
and written by Stanley F. Bailey, 
tells of the economic importance of 
various species of thrips, of which 
nearly every important species is 
present in California. The bulletin 





OUR NEW FALL 1939 TRADE LIST 
Is Now Available 


Offering a Very Complete Line of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK AND MANY NEW 
VARIETIES OF SPECIAL MERIT 
Write for Price List 
LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 








three copies for $1. 


COPIES NOW READY TO MAIL 


Filling orders placed for copies of the booklet reprinting 
the articles on “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST,” 
by L. C. Chadwick, has been delayed because the author later 
supplied detailed lists of the selected plants according to their 
uses and purposes, adding much valuable information. 

These lists have increased the size of the book from 
64 pages to 96 pages, and copies of the complete book, 
with both articles and lists, must be sold at 40 cents, or 


Sources of supply of the selected plants will be indicated 
by a keyed list of nurseries now growing them. This list, 
on a separate sheet, will be mailed with the book, gratis. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 5° 5. Desrbor St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIAL FALL PRICES 


Black Hill Spruce, 
18 to 24ins., B&B 
24 to 30 ins., 


24 to 30 ins., B&aB 
Fir, 


2tos$ft, B&B 

3to4ft., B&B 

We can also furnish larger sizes “of 
Evergreens in general assortment. 

Write for prices on Lining-out Ever- 
greens, Fruit Trees, Shrubs and Phlox. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


“55 YEARS—STILL GROWING” 
Charles City, Iowa 








Chinese Chestnut 


Castanea mollissima 


Caliper up to 2 inches 


Mountain Nut Company 


H. F. Stoke, Prop. 
Roanoke Virginia 








DIRECT FROM THE{GROWER 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Our new Wholesale Price List out- 
lines a choice assortment of: 

Tulips, Hyacinths and Narcissi. 

Crocus, Muscari, Scillas and other 
hardy spring-flowering bulbs 

Dutch. Spanish and English Irises. 

| re Regale and other hardy 


Peonies, Poppies, Phioxes, Eremurus, 
Hemerocallis and other popular peren- 
nials. 

A copy of our list is free upon request. 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 











EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 














PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
28th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine ae ase 1911 








Famous Cushion Mums 


TRUE HARDY AMELIA VARIETIES 
Supply unlimited. Quality unsurpassed. 
Big catalogue, free for the asking. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 








QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


ties 
Gypsophila B Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 


Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith B.F.D. 2 











discusses the general biology, dis- 
tribution, injury and methods of con- 
trol of each particular species. Of 
special interest is the discussion of 
the flower thrips, which cause mal- 
formation of nursery stock. 

“The Native Elm Bark Beetle in 
Connecticut,” by B. J. Kaston, bulletin 
420 of the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion, New Haven, issued February, 
1939, is a discussion of the life history 
and habits of the elm beetle. Also dis- 
cussed are the natural factors of con- 
trol, such as temperature, moisture, 
competition, predators and parasites. 
According to the bulletin, predators 
and parasites appear to have little ef- 
fect on the control of this pest, the 
best natural control being dryness and 
competition with other elm insect 
larve. 

“New Chrysanthemums,” bulle- 
tin 528 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued May, 
1939, lists the new varieties of chrys- 
anthemums originated by the depart- 
ment. Varieties described are Algon- 
quin, Amoskeag, Barnegat, Geroni- 
mo, Manantico, Muskogee, Matawan, 
Otsego, Pohatcong, Passumpsic, Sem- 
inole and Suwanee. The method of 
dissemination of these new varieties 
by codperating nurseries is also told. 

“Some Symptoms of Citrus Malnu- 
trition in Florida,” bulletin 335 
of the Florida experiment station, 
Gainesville, by A. F. Camp and B. R. 
Fudge, discusses the specific relation- 
ship between nutritional require- 
ments and certain symptoms exhibited 
by the citrus tree. Nutrients dis- 
cussed include copper, zinc, manga- 
nese, magnesium, nitrogen, iron and 
boron. The use of zinc as a remedy 
for frenching and copper for dieback 
is discussed. 

“Commercial Fruit Tree Spraying,” 
bulletin 5 of the British Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, London, 
England, is a discussion of the meth- 
ods and costs of spraying fruit trees 
and orchards in England. The topics 
of discussion include spray programs, 
quantities of wash, spray damage, 
methods of spraying, machinery and 
plant, total cost of spraying and dust- 
ing and atomization. Of particular 
interest is the discussion of a central 
spraying plant with underground pipes 
to conduct the spray material to the 
location to be treated. The bulletin 
may be obtained for 45 cents from 
the British Library of Information, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 





CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, Am Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. transplants. 
MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
Tx7 ft. 
POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 
BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 
to 3 ft. 
sy Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 
APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 
All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 
Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1876. 





-— ORIENTAL POPPIES— 
CHOICE VARIETIES 


Fine 2-year, fleld-grown plants. 
Beauty of Levermere, tall 10 100 

dark red $1.25 $10.00 
Cavalier, crinkly scarlet-red 2.25 20.00 
Fairy, dwarf rose-pink 1.25 10.00 
Jeanne Mawson, Geranium- 

pink 1. 12.00 

Seren. tall dark cerise A 15.00 
Lulu Neeley, ox-blood red; 

fine af 12.00 
May Sadler, salmon-pink, 

black base 1. 10.00 
Mrs. Perry, large clear pink. 1.25 9.00 
Olympia, early double salmon 1.00 8.00 
aw hg White, white, purple 

ba 1.75 14.00 


20.00 
, tall light pink... 2.75 25.00 
Wurtembergia, largest red.. 1.50 12.00 
Fine list of Phlox, Hemerocallis, Pacific 
Hybrid double Delphinium, fine Shrubs 
Send for list. 
Cash, please. Prompt shipment. 


HARMON NURSERY, Prospect, O. 








CAR LOTS 
SHADE TREES 


Large selection varieties and grades— 
first class stock: 


ASH—ELM—LINDEN— MAPLE— 
POPLAR—WILLOP, etc. 


Send us your want list or write for 
prices. 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, LIMITED 


Canada's greatest Nurseries 
WINONA - ONTARIO 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch Est. 1875 Shenandoah, lowa 


A COMPLETE LINE OF GENERAL 
NURSERY STOCK—ASK FOR TRADE LIST 


Send us your WANT LIST for quotations 
” One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


oo) 


Hardy, 2-year, field-grown bud- 
ded stock. Finest stock ever 
grown. Write for List. 


Lang Rose Nurseries 




















Box 929 Tyler, Texas 
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Sight-Seeing in Mexico 


Impressions of Plant Life and Landscape 
Seen on Nurserymen’s Automobile Trip 


After covering 8,000 miles on a 4- 
week automobile trip through the 
northwest, to attend the A. A. N. 
convention, members of the firm of the 
Grifiing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex., 
decided, on the way home, to take an- 
other ten days to visit Mexico. W. C. 
Grifing, Ralph C. Griffing and wife, 
Maurine M. Griffing, and Miss Sibyl 
Gunter, of Beaumont, and Miss Wil- 
ma Gunter, of Houston, made up the 
party. Upon their return to Texas 
through El Paso, a decision was 
reached to drive down the Rio Grande 
river, and at Laredo the party em- 
barked for Mexico, August 3. Some 
of their impressions are told by Miss 
Wilma Gunter, as follows: 

“We got our passports and creden- 
tials lined up in Laredo, and away we 
drove across the bridge of the Rio 
Grande river. On the bridge we 
opened up for full inspection of the 
Mexican officials our baggage and car 
compartments. They let us pass after 
about two hours of waiting in line. 
Many other people decided to make 
the trip the same day, some 300 cars 
going by. 

“Across the border, we took the 
new international hard-surfaced high- 
way passing through Mexico from 
Nuevo Laredo to the southern coast 
of the country. The scenery from the 
border for the first fifty or seventy-five 
miles was about the same as all along 
the Rio Grande, bleak flat plains with 
a few mesquite and cacti. Then sud- 
denly we approached a mountainous 
section, where we began climbing to a 
peak of over 600 feet, to arrive at 
the first American tourist café, at 
1:30 p. m. and plenty hot. 

“At Powers’, the popular stopping 
place for tourists, we joined the crowd 
for our first lunch in Mexico. The 
menu was written in Spanish with 
translations in English for our benefit, 
and we found the food and drinks 
quite refreshing. It was there that 
we got our first lesson of the leisure 
with which people must travel in 
Mexico. “Take your time,’ they say, 
and it took at least an hour or two 
for lunch to be served. While we 
expected food as in our Mexican res- 
taurants in Texas, we were surprised 
with baked chicken and cabritto (goat) 
meats. 


“We drove on to Monterrey, some 
145 miles from the border, stopping 
en route for a second and third in- 
spection of baggage. Within the city, 
an efficient guide directed us to points 
of interest. We climbed several moun- 
tains by the time we reached Mon- 
terrey and welcomed the cooler 
weather which we found there. 

“After leaving Monterrey, we drove 
on for a number of miles and reached 
a section where citrus groves were 
quite prominent. Many small nurs- 
eries were found along the way, where 
citrus and fruit trees were produced. 

“In the tropical section, palm forests 
were found in native tormation, thick 
and tall, similar to the pine forests of 
east Texas. Other varieties of trees 
were found—the large specimen mi- 
mosa thirty feet high with a trunk 
two feet through; the bananas in na- 
tive groups along the roadside, some 
laden with fruit; the yucca; the cactus, 
varying in color of foliage and flowers; 
the mangoes, and many other tropical 





We are now 
hooking orders for 


Vine Maple Seedlings. 

Norway Maple, Whips and Seedlings. 
White Birch, Trees and Seedlings. 
Cutleaf Birch. 

Pacific Dogwood Seedlings. 
Laburnum. 

Mountain Ash, Trees and Seedlings. 
Chinese Elm, Trees and Seedlings. 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


Route 6, Box 92 
Portland, Oregon 








Colorado-Grown 


Chinese Elm, seedlings and transplants. 
Caragana Arborescens, transplants only. 


Now booking orders for spring ship- 
ment in combination carloads. Whole- 
sale list on request. 


Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 


Swink Nursery Company 
Box 330 
Swink, Colorado 
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species. One of the native trees of 
Mexico, we noticed too, was the mari- 
juana, which is used as decorative 
shrub or tree in highway plantings. 
“Another interesting scene along 
the highway was the large fields of 
century plants, Agava americana, or 
as the Mexican calls it, maguey, from 
which a Mexican drink is made in that 
area and from the foliage of which 
a fiber is obtained for many purposes. 
“After driving 500 or 600 miles 
into Mexico, one has reached an ele- 
vation of approximately 8,000 feet, 
and from there on into Mexico City, 
the terrain is mountainous. The trees 
and flowers vary from those of the 
tropical region. However, in the 
lower valleys of the mountainous areas, 
the orchid is found in many varieties. 
“When the 150 miles of high 
mountains are covered, Mexico City 
is reached. The city is located on a 
plateau, with an approximate eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet, and is surrounded 
entirely by mountains. The view of 
the city from an approaching hillside 





AN EXTRA 
SALESMAN 


How would you like to put 
on an extra salesman during 
the busy period in autumn 
or spring, without the task 
of searching for a man 
qualified for the job or the 
expense of maintaining him 
on the payroll at other 
times ? 

You can do it by using 
the advertising columns of 
the American Nurseryman 
to carry your offers of sur- 
plus stock, quote your prices 
and bring in the orders. 

What you pay a salesman 
a day or a week—depending 
on the space you take—is 
enough to carry your mes- 
sage to 4,000 trade buyers. 
Among them are many 
times the number of imme- 
diate prospects for your 
stock that your salesman 
could reach. 


Try it this fall—now! 
American Nurseryman 


508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 
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If you do not receive your copy 
of our 1940 Wholesale List for 
the trade about October 1, 
write for one. It contains 300 
varieties of evergreens with de- 
scriptions. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Evergreens 
Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery Stock. 


Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 


Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 
Combination carloads to eastern dis- 

tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A, Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 











HARDY, NON-IRRIGATED 


ROSEBUSHES 


and 
FULL LINE OF 


EVERGREEN-SHRUBS 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
FLORAL NURSERIES 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading Growers since 1900. 














Field- Grown 
Rosebushes 


HOWARD ROSE C0. 


Hemet, California 











Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 


DENISON & BLAIR 


Troutdale Oregon 








is a beautiful sight, the city in the 
valley below nestling within the shade 
and flowering trees. 

“While Mexico City is thickly popu- 
lated, having one and one-half million 
people, and its area is congested, in 
recent years new modern subdivisions 
have appeared, where the homes have 
more space and the general architec- 
tural arrangement has a modern air. 

“While in the city it was our pleas- 
ure to meet and visit with several nurs- 
erymen, the superintendent of the 
parks of the federal district and others 
interested in landscape development. 
We visited the parks of the city, the 
growing grounds of the park depart- 
ment and the federal nurseries, where 
we found millions of shade trees grow- 
ing for park and state plantings for 
reforestation and street plantings. 

“The temperature is even the year 
around, and for that reason the beau- 
tiful flowers last long. Many varieties 
of plants found in our own section 
were noticed there, while many un 
usual and interesting varieties of trees, 
shrubs and flowers were seen, some 
native and others from other countries 
The thunder-tree is used extensively 
as a shrub and as a standard shade 
tree along the streets; this, to our sur- 
prise, was no other than our Ligustrum 
japonicum, just locally named thun 
der-tree in Mexico. 

“For climate, color, tropical beauty 
and hospitality, Mexico City is sur- 
passed by no city we have visited. 
However, we were urged to see more 
of the tropical beauty in the southern 
part of the state and along the coast. 
But our visit was limited to the south- 
ern capital of Mexico, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, where we spent a day, visit- 
ing the famous Borda gardens, Cortez 
Palaca and other historic points. En 
route we visited the colorful floating 
gardens at Xochimilco, taking a ride 
down the gardens and admiring the 
floral beauty on the place. In the 
small gardens, flowers in abundance 
were grown — gladioli, nasturtiums, 
carnations, violets, pansies, Shasta 
daisies, dahlias, roses and gardenias 
in abundance. The natives rowed 
alongside the boat to sell large bunches 
of flowers, fresh from their gardens, 
at low prices. 

“This visit to Mexico revealed to us 
many new things in horticulture and 
landscape beauties. The striking cour- 
tesy extended to the American peo- 
ple visiting in Mexico is an everlast- 
ing memory.” 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








Portland Wholesale 
Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
PORTLAND - OREGON 


To the Trade Only 


A general line of Nursery 
Stock and Nursery Supplies. 


We have had a very favorable 
growing season so that we can 
guarantee strong grades in all 
lines of stock. 











Uregon-grown 


ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 














1939-40 Crop 
PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Hi-Land Grown-They're Hardy” Send for Trade List 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 
Box 261 Wholesale Only _—_ Gresham, Ore. 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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TEN FAMOUS TREES. 


In listing the ten most interesting 
trees in America, Henry Clepper, 
of the American Society of Forest- 
ers, excludes such trees as the Wash- 
ington oak, which is not now in 
existence, and limits his list to trees 
that are now living. 

First on his list is the Founders’ 
tree, a giant redwood, which stands 
in Humboldt state redwood park, 
California, and it is considered the 
tallest living thing on earth. This 
tree is 364 feet high and has a cir- 
cumference of forty-seven feet at the 
ground, and it has been estimated 
that it will scale more than 125,000 
board feet. The tree was named 
for the founders of the Save-a-Red- 
wood League. 

El Arbole del Tule, next on his 
list, is considered the oldest living 
thing on earth and is a true cypress, 
in the village of Santa Maria del 
Tule, Mexico. Various estimates 
place the age of this tree between 
4,000 and 10,000 yeurs. Although 
this tree has a height of only 141 
feet, it has a circumference of 113 
feet. Recent examination showed 
the tree to be in perfect health. 

General Sherman tree, a big se- 
quoia in Sequoia national park, Cali- 
fornia, gains its distinction from the 
fact that it is the largest tree in the 
world in wood volume, estimated at 
600,000 board feet. 

A Norway spruce in Lafayette 
square, Washington, D. C., is given 
the fourth place on the list. Size 
and age do not enter into the value 
of this tree, but the fact that the 
President of the United States dedi- 
cated it as the national community 
Christmas tree gives it the necessary 
distinction. 

A tree distinctive because of its 
sentimental association is the first 
Mother's tree, a white birch, planted 
on the shore of Lake Antietam, at 
Reading, Pa., on Mother's day, 1923. 

Two trees take sixth position, the 
Jefferson pecans at Mount Vernon, 
Va. The nuts from which the trees 
grew were given to Washington by 
Jefferson and planted in 1775. They 
are the oldest living trees on the 
Mount Vernon estate. 

In Utah, a gnarled and twisted 
juniper, estimated by various forest- 
ers to be 3,000 years old, and without 
question the oldest juniper in the 
world, is given seventh position. 
Although of a ripe old age, this tree 


has a circumference of only twenty- 
three and one-half feet and a height 
of only forty-two feet. It is located 
in Cache national forest. 

The Oak that Owns Itself is the 
unique name that marks a tree in 
Athens, Ga. Its fame comes from 
a marker at the base of the tree 
which carries the following inscrip- 
tion: “For and in consideration of 
the great love I bear this tree and 
the great desire I have for its pro- 
tection for all time, I convey entire 
possession of itself and all land with- 
in eight feet of the tree on all sides. 
William H. Jackson.” The deed 
which was executed by the owner in 
1820, is recorded in the office of the 
town clerk. 

One not so familiar to Americans 
as the preceding trees, is an Ameri- 
can elm, standing in Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, Canada, which was financially 
endowed for life by an invalid lady. 

The Duelling oak, long familiar in 
history and fiction, stands in City 
park, New Orleans, La. The age of 
the tree is not known, but it is be- 
lieved to have been old when New 
Orleans was founded, in 1718. Its 
name comes from the famous duels 
which took place beneath its spread- 
ing branches. 





TOP-WORKING BIG WALNUTS. 


The largest seedling walnut trees 
in a grove in the Pacific northwest 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


are those at Dundee, Ore., belonging 
to Charles Trunk, the head of one of 
the big nut-selling organizations. Mr. 
Trunk’s seedling trees produce good 
walnuts, some of which are better 
than the standard varieties, but be- 
cause advertising has created a de- 
mand for Franquette walnuts, a va- 
riety of Juglans regia, that brings the 
top price in the market, Mr. Trunk is 
top-working his seedling grove to 
Franquette. 


The seedling grove contains 
twenty-five acres of trees over 30 
years old. Four years ago the change 
was started by top-working a few of 
the poorest producers among the 
seedlings. Mr. Trunk decided that 
the entire grove should be grafted to 
Franquette as quickly as possible. As 
some of the trees stand nearly fifty 
feet in height and have a spread as 
wide, the magnitude of the task may 
be appreciated. As the system of nail- 
ing on the cions rather than using 
cleft grafts has been found satisfac- 
tory and much more rapid, it is sav- 
ing a great deal of time and work in 
this undertaking. 


The grafted trees will not produce 
large crops for another six years, but 
production for those six years is 
being sacrificed to gain the desired 
production for the years following. 
The oldest grafted tree in the world 
is reported to be about a thousand 
years old. How long these walnut 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 








THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan 








« Just write your name below and mail. You'll receive your copy of 
*Rain’* without obligation. This interesting booklet covers every phase 
of correct watering and tells you how easy it is to have RA AIN when- 


ever and wherever you want it. 
erymen make money by dependin 
from drought and frost dangers. 


You'll discover why successful nurs- 
on Skinner System to protect them 
nereased profits make it easy to own. 


BERS sien 
The SKINNER IRRIGATION co., 





467 Canal St., TROY, OHIO 


LIP THIS AD AND MAIL IT TODAY! 
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RASPBERRIES 


Latham — Chief 
Newburgh — Taylor 
Indian Summer Everbearing 


RED LAKE CURRANT 
MACDONALD RHUBARB 
MANCHURIAN CRAB stocks 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 








If it’s new for 

the Northwest, we have it! 

In quantity, we grow: 
New Red Lake Currant 
McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 
Cornus Elegantissima 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 
Physocarpus Monogynus 
Minnesota Fruit Breeding 

Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 








2-year Wilder Currants 
and 
Black Raspberry Tips 
A block of 
20,000 PEACH TREES 


75 per cent No. 1, 9/16 cal., 5 
feet and up grown from fruiting 
trees in the following a 

ester 

Golden 3 Subllee 

South —- 


riole 
Diamond Cling 


_  REEMAN'S WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Middletown, O. 








GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 
BERRIES and BERRY PLANTS. 
Growing for the wholesale trade since 
1890. The quality of our plants will 
please your most critical customers. Get 
our attractive quotations before placing 

your order. 


THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











NOTICE 


le and Peach trees, commercial varie- 
er - a B and ,~—4 shipment. 25,000 


Pyramidalis 
. Seotch, Austrian and White w. Striets 
* French, English, Pfitzer’s, 
Andorra Junipers. Need several thousand lining - 
out shrubs also. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., Farina, III. 











trees will continue to produce is an 
unknown factor. 

Mr. Trunk also has seventy-five 
acres of Franquettes about 25 years 
of age, and the returns from this 
grove were influential in causing him 
to change the grove of ota 


EXTEND ELM QUARANTIN E. 


The areas regulated under the Dutch 
elm disease quarantine in Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey and New York have 
been extended to include additional 
area found infected in a recent sys- 
tematic survey, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
last week. Under an amendment to 
the quarantine regulations, effective 
September 11, there are placed under 
regulation for the first time areas in 
Litchfield and New Haven counties, 
Conn.; in Columbia and Ulster coun- 
ties, N. Y., and the entire county of 
Dutchess, N. Y. Extensions have 
also been made, in this amendment, 
to the regulated areas in one county 
in Connecticut, two in New York and 
five in New Jersey. 

The federal embargo on the move- 
ment of elm material from regulated 
areas is continued, and the new re- 
strictions also control the movement 
of such material from nonregulated 
area through regulated area during 
the period of annual flight of the elm 
bark beetle. 

The Dutch elm disease has been dis- 
covered in a number of townships in 
Bucks and Northampton counties, Pa. 
The state has placed an embargo on 
the movement of elm material there- 
from, and federal quarantine action 
with respect to that area is accordingly 
withheld at this time. 





AT WISCONSIN FAIR. 


Four Wisconsin nurserymen exhib- 
ited at the state fair this year. They 
contributed a great deal to the beauty 
of the horticulture building with gar- 
den settings. 

The awards were as follows: Mc- 
Kay Nursery Co., Madison, first; 
Hawks Nursery Co., Wauwatosa, 
second; White Elm Nursery, Hart- 
land, third; Singer Bros. Nursery, 
Milwaukee, fourth. 





THE address of the Dunlap Nurs- 
ery has been changed from R. F. D. 
1, Concord, Tenn., to Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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Collection & Audit Bureau 


Nursery accounts or notes for ANY 
murserymen on rates as below. 


15% on the first $500. 
10% on the excess of $500 to $1000. 
5% on the excess of $1000. 


Minimum commission, $7.50 
On items of $15.00 or less, 50% 
For suit: A suit fee of not less than $7.50 


to be added to above rates, but no charge 
to exceed 60% of the claim. 


35% of amount recovered on freight bills. 


Charies Sizemore, Traffic Manager, 
American Association of Nurserymen 
Box 95, Louisiana, Mo. 


40 years’ experience in traffic and 
collection matters. 








LIQUIDATING SALE 


Entire stock of many choice items 
HEAVY FIELD-GROWN 
PERENNIALS AND ALPINES 

Evergreens Shrubs 
Special: 
PICEA GLAUCA CONICA 
Dw. Alberta Spruce 


Send for complete trade list 


HEISER NURSERY 
Hamilton « Ohio 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Pe send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











PEACH PITS 
THE 
Howard- 


Company 








NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 


New Perennial Introductions 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 West Graod St. Mt. Vernen, N.Y. 
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Study Lawn Grasses 


DEVELOP NEW GRASS. 

Belief that hope for improved golf 
course greens lies in Raritan velvet 
bent grass was expressed by nearly 
200 members of the eastern section of 
the Golf Course Superintendents of 
America after recently viewing sev- 
eral plots of the new turf grass at the 
New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, where it was produced by 
Dr. Howard B. Sprague, agronomist, 
during eight years of painstaking plant 
selection. 

Besides its predicted increasing use 
by golf courses, the Raritan velvet 
bent is said to be equally well suited 
for home lawns, parks and cemeteries. 

“This grass is the most valuable 
aggressive strain of the velvet bent 
species which we have had under ob- 
servation here at the station,” Dr. 
Sprague commented in reply to queries 
for further information on the de- 
velopment. “It has given excellent 
results in other parts of the state as 
well as at New Brunswick. Velvet 
bent of such improved strains as Rari- 
tan is fully as useful for home lawns 
as it is for golf courses.” 

He added that there will be ap- 
proximately 4,000 pounds of Raritan 
velvet bent seeds produced in 1939, 
and perhaps another 10,000 pounds 
of other improved strains of this valu- 
able species, all grown within the state. 

Raritan velvet is a superior strain 
of the species Agrostis canina, whic 
produces the finest turf of any grass 
now available, Dr. Sprague states. It 
is leafy and makes a dense, velvety 
turf, rich green in color, capable of 
enduring considerable wear; is drought 
resistant, rather tolerant of shade, and 
endures limited soil fertility. It be- 
gins growth in the spring earlier than 
many other strains of velvet bent and 
continues growth into late autumn. 

“Although velvet bent grass as a 
species is tolerant of unfavorable 
soils,” Dr. Sprague further explains, 
“the optimum growth is made on soils 
which have been adequately limed and 
fertilized. Late summer and early fall 
are the most favorable seasons for new 
plantings. The seeds of this grass 
are small—there are approximately 
ten million seeds in a pound. Conse- 
quently, the amount of seeds per thou- 
sand square feet should be reduced to 
one pound, which is only one-fourth 


as great as the rate for the usual lawn 
seed mixtures. Because of the small 
size of the seeds, velvet bent should 
be planted shallow; light raking is 
sufficient to cover the seeds adequately. 
“Velvet bent is capable of tolerat- 
ing regular close mowing, such as 
is practiced on putting greens of golf 
courses. When mowed at short 
lengths, the grass will require top- 
dressings two or three times each year 
with compost of rich screened soil. 
Top-dressing maintains a true level 
surface and permits close cutting with- 
out injury to the grass crowns.” 
Raritan velvet, Dr. Sprague re- 
vealed, was developed by a breeding 
program at the New Jersey agricul- 
tural experiment station covering six 
plant generations in eight years, using 
twenty outstanding selections as foun- 
dation stock. A substantial number 
of single plants were grown each year 
in each of the foundation lines or 
families. Superior plants were chosen 
to represent each family in the suc- 
cessive generations. Since cross-polli- 
nation was limited to the selected 
lines in the breeding nursery, it was 
possible gradually to concentrate the 
desired characters and eliminate the 
undesirable ones. Tests of Raritan 
velvet during several past seasons were 
said to have proved its superiority, and 


production of seeds had entered the 
commercial stage by last year. B. J. 
TEMPERATURE AND GRASS. 

A 3-year study by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
coéperation with the Missouri experi- 
ment station, helps to explain why 
bluegrass is a “northern” grass, why 
the growth is retarded in the summer 
and why Bermuda grass does best in 
the south. The grass specialists con- 
ducted this study under controlled 
soil and air temperatures ranging 
from 40 degrees to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The temperature varia- 
tions were used to approximate the 
wide temperature variations in the 
United States. 

Although Kentucky bluegrass made 
a good aboveground growth at air 
temperatures of 40 degrees and con- 
tinued growing even at 90 degrees, 
the roots grew best at soil tempera- 
tures of 60 degrees and stopped grow- 
ing at 80 degrees. This explains sum- 
mer “dormancy”™ of bluegrass. 

Canada bluegrass reacted much as 
did Kentucky bluegrass, except that 
the best temperatures for both root 
and herbage growth were about 10 
degrees lower than for the Kentucky 
bluegrass. 

Bermuda grass did not begin “nor- 
mal” growth until soil and air tem- 
peratures were about 60 degrees, but 
both roots and herbage grew well at 





MORE PLANTS—MORE PRO 


WITH ARIENS T 


IT-y LESS COST 


3 models to meet 


all your 


require- 


ments 


For every tillage and cultivation job you'll save 
hours of labor. In ONE operation you can prepare 


a completely pulverized level seed 
aerated, with we 


, thoroughly 
is and insect life destroy 


mulching, root pruning, complete cultivation are 


easy for the Ariens. 
Bermuda grass and rebuilding lawns. O 
easily in small space. Write for details an 


Renovator attachment for 
rates 
name 


of nearest distributor so you can arrange for 


demonstration. 


AMERICAN 


THE 
ARIENS CO., 


COMBINE 


Box 710, 


Bt ai = 


Brillien, Wisconsin 
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DELPHINIUM 


New Crop Seed Ready Now 


Giant Pacific Hybrid 
(Vetterle & Reinelt) 


GALAHAD SERIES (New). Clear white, 
finest white Delphinium in existence from 
mee. (Originator’s seed only.) Tr. pkt., 

44 % oz., $4.00; 4% oz. $7.00; 1 oz., 


*BLUE SHADES. Most popular strain. 

LAVENDER PASTEL SHADES. Mixture of 
pastel lavender shades. 

VIOLET SHADES. Deep rich violet blue. 

PASTEL SHADES. Fine pastel mixture. 

*MIXTURE. A complete mixture of all above 
and many intermediate shades. Prices on 
above, except first item, each: Tr. pkt., 
$1.00; % oz., $2.00; 4% oz., $3.50; 1 oz., 


$12.00. 
*CLEAR WHITE. Very large, clear white. 
Tr. put fie’ % oz., $2.50; % oz., $4.00; 
» $14.00 


Standard Varieties 


*BELLADONNA IMPROVED. Standard light 
blue. Tr. pkt., 30c; % oz., 50c; 1 oz., $1.85; 
1 Ib., $24.00. 

*LAMARTINE. Fairly deep. extra bright 
marine blue. Tr. pkt., 50c; 4% oz., $1.50; 
1 oz., $5.00. 

BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED. A reselected 
strain. % oz., 50c; 1 oz., 
$1.85; . 0. 

BLACKMORE < LANGDON HYBRIDS. 
Fine free-flowering long-stemmed._ Tr. 
pkt.. 50c; 4% oz., 90c; 1 oz., $3.00; 4 ozs., 


WREXHAM OR HOLLYHOCK STRAIN. 


Extra-large tapering spikes. Tr. pkt., 50c; 
% oz., $1.50; 1 oz., $5.00. 


1m e. 
WEST CHICAGO 
ILUNOIS 








LAWN GRASS SEED 


Velvet Lawn Mixture 
Kentucky Bluegrass, extra. 
Redtop, fancy silver seed 
American Rye Grass 
Perennial Rye Grass... . 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Fine free-blooming 


ro TROLLIUS SEED — 


Voriety Earlest of All 
golden yellow Pkt., 35¢; % oz., $1.20; oz., 
$4.00. Dicentra Ps x % oz., 60e; oz., $1.80. 


Ask for complete seed catalogue. 


THE MARTIN-PRATT SEED C0. 


Box 189N Painesville, Ohio 











HERBS 


Pot- pot arene ot peagees x a hundred varieties. 
woring and Fragrance. 

Staer - ws nena | character and 

with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 








WANTED 


1500 Ribes aureum, 18 to 24 ins. 
oe Rosa rugosa, l-yr. S, 18 to 24 tee. 
)00 Rosa Wichuraiana, i-yr. S, 

3000 Rosa setigera, l-yr. S, 2 to 3 "tt branched. 


CHICAGO NURSERY 
32 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Il. 
PLEASE SEND PRICE LIST. 


branched. 











100-degree temperatures, the highest 
used in the study. On the other hand, 
Bermuda grass was severely injured 
by 40-degree temperatures. 

Orchard grass made its best above- 
ground growth at air temperatures of 
70 degrees, grew slowly at 80 degrees 
and stopped at 100 degrees. Orchard- 
grass roots grew best when the air 
and soil were 60 degrees to 70 de- 
grees, but continued growth at 80 de- 
grees in the lower levels—eight to 
sixteen inches. This explains why or- 
chard grass will grow farther south 
than bluegrass. Although bluegrass 
makes good herbage growth at a 
higher temperature than orchard 
grass, its root growth is stopped by 
even moderately high soil tempera- 
tures. 





VALUE OF FRUIT THINNING. 


The importance of thinking of 
fruit thinning as a regular orchard 
operation, rather than as a sporadic 
seasonal practice, is shown by tests 
on the thinning of peaches made 
over a 3-year period in the Youngs- 
town area in western New York by 
H. B. Tukey and Olav Einset, horti- 
culturists at the state experiment sta- 
tion, Geneva. 

Most frequently fruit thinning is 
thought of as an aid to increasing 
the size and the quality of the fruit 
without much regard to the effect it 
may have on leaves, shoots, fruit bud 
formation, general tree vigor, hardi- 
ness and annual cropping. The 
3-year results throw some interesting 
light on these problems. First of all, 
thinning has definitely increased the 
size, color and quality of fruit, as 
compared with that on overloaded 
trees not thinned. Thinning has, to 
be sure, decreased the total tonnage 
somewhat, but the total crop on un- 
thinned trees has been mostly below 
two inches in size, whereas the total 
crop on thinned trees has been 
around two and one-half inches and 
of good marketable size. In some 
years of light crops, of course, there 
is not much thinning that needs to 
be done, yet it is a mistake to over- 
look the general practice, just as it 
would be a mistake to overlook the 
spray program and to take a chance 
on getting by. 

The most striking effect of thin- 
ning, however, has been on the 
formation of blossom buds. In 1938 
the trees which had been thinned 
regularly averaged 2,682 blossoms to 
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FRESH SEED READY FOR DELIVERY 
b. 


‘ 1 Ib. 
Acacia—al! varieties quoted in our 
current price list. 
Amelanchier canadensis, Downy 
Shadblow, d.b. 


Araucaria  brasiliana, Brazilian 


Araucaria, per 100 seeds, $3.00 ‘ 
Aotemegames glauca, Great Man- 
d.b 


——, ° 
Betula nigra, River Birch, c.s..... 
pee liesi, per oz., r 

Ceanothus divaricatus, Tall Moun- 

tain Lilac, per oz., $1.2 
Cordyline indivisa, Plue Beitee: 
Cornus alba sibirica, Coral Dog- 

wood, c.s. 

Cornus canadensis, Bunc hberry, d.b. 
Eucalyptus—varieties on request. 
Juniperus californica, California 

Juniper, d.b. .. 

Magnolia glauca, Sweetbay. . 
Morus rubra, Red Mulberry, c 
Pinus montezume . 

Pinus radiata, Monterey Pine. 
Pittosporum eugenioides, Tarata.. 
Pittosporum tenulifolium, Tawhi- 

whi 

Podophyllum peltatum, 

Mayapple. c.s 
Populus nigra ‘Italica, 

Poplar . 

Populus tremula, European. Aspen. 
Prunus besseyi, Bessey Cherry, c.s 
Prunus padus, European’ Bird 

Cherry, c.s. 

Prunus virginiana, Common Choke- 

cherry, c.s. ° 1.85 
Rhamnus frangula, "Glossy Buck- 

thorn, c.s. . e 1.45 
Vaccinium corymbosum, Highbush 

Blueberry, 4d.b. 3.10 
Vaccinium palidum, 

Blueberry, d.b 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, 

bush Blueberry, d.b 
Vaccinium vacillans, Dryland Blue- 

berry, d.b 1.00 3.25 
Viburnum molle, Kentucky ‘Vibur- 

num, d.b. 60 2.00 

Prices Fo o.b "New York 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


to 


HERBST BROTHERS, 92 Warren Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Common 


Lombardy 


Blue Ridge 
oses 3.10 

Low- 
3.10 





LAWN Waa 





-——CONIFER SEEDS—— 


Balsam Fir Seed, up to 500 Ibs., $1.00 
per Ib. 

Hemlock, Tsuga 
$3.00 per Ib 

Postpaid, 1938 crop. Write for sample. 


N. S. HAYDEN 


Seed Collector 
Gorham, Maine 


canadensis, 5 Ibs., 


R2 








TREE and SHRUB SEEDS 


Sunipores Virginiana rs 
American Pium Pits 
Corylus Americana Nuts 


All new crop. Northeastern Iowa source 
Write for prices 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 
Seoteh Grove, lowa. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM (Silver 
cedar). Reserve supplies now. Rhus 
trilobata, Prunus Bessey!, Mahonia re- 
pens and other seeds. Native plants and 


ae MORAN 


Medora, N. 
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the tree, while those that had not 
been thinned averaged only 967. 
Quite naturally this difference in 
bloom was reflected in the crop, the 
yield from the thinned trees being 
312 pounds as contrasted with the 
yield of 122 pounds from the un- 
thinned trees. This is over double 
the crop as a result of regular thin- 
ning and in a year of lighter crops 
and better prices is of much greater 
significance than the figures ‘might 
seem to indicate. 

The tests have shown that it is the 
early thinning that brings the best 
result; that is, thinning before the 
pits have hardened. The earlier the 
work can be done, the better, but 
of course, a fruit grower must fit the 
thinning into his labor program. Best 
results have been secured from thin- 
ning about three weeks after full 
bloom. 


TWO NEW STRAWBERRIES. 
Dr. Donald F. Jones, of the Con- 


necticut agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, New Haven, last month an- 
nounced the names of two new straw- 
berries developed at the station to meet 
conditions in that state. Shelton is 
a berry of superior quality coming 
early in the season, and Hebron yields 
until July 1. Both introductions have 
been tried in twenty-four localities in 
the state with good results. 

Shelton and Hebron have survived 
severe tests and competition in trials 
at the experimental farm at Mount 
Carmel. They were outstanding in 
shape, yield, color, flavor and keeping 
qualities among the more than 8,000 
hybrid seedlings that have been part 
of the breeding experiment to find ber- 
ries especially adapted to Connecticut 
growing conditions. 

Shelton is an early berry, ripen- 
ing about the same time as the stand- 
ard Howard. It is almost as good a 
producer and is excellent for keeping. 
It also has many of the qualities of 
the high-priced market favorite, 
Chesapeake. Shelton has the advan- 
tage of making a better stand of plants 
than Chesapeake and is similar in 
flavor. 

Hebron is a late berry. The fruit 
is glossy, bright and delicious in flavor, 
and the strong stem holds it well up 
from the soil. The yield is good. 

The new berries are being sold this 
year by several commercial growers. 
Other station introductions will be 
made next year, Dr. Jones announced. 


THE United States uses over twenty 
million pounds of fungicides and in- 
secticides annually in combating crop 


pests. 





FOR SALE 


In good location, greenhouse, 
residence and three acres of 
ground with about 60,000 bulbs. 


Write, Route 1, Box 38, Astoria, 
Ore. 








FOR SALE 


$25,000 nursery stock and equipment in city of 
14,000 in west; adjacent to two larger cities and 
territory offering great opportunities for develop- 
ment. 
perennials, etc. 

i 141, care American Nurseryman, 


0. 508 8. 
Dearborn St., cago, 








HELP WANTED 


Aggressive salesman to take over 
established eastern wholesale nursery 
territory. Eastern firm. Write full de- 
tails. Drawing account and commission. 

Address No. 139, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced man to take care of apple orchard 
and small nursery. Must be able to do some 
propagation. Either on stra‘ght salary or part 
salary and profit sharing basis. Give references 
and complete information as to salary in first 
letter. Address No. 140, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


NATIVE PEACH PITS 

to per bushel, $2.75. 

“WAY NESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 








ANTED. 
Tree mover for trees up to 18 tons. 
A-1 condition. Cash. 
Send ry Photographs and location. 
LINLE CASE, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


TEL WANTED. 
Pin Oak, Norway Maple, Sweet Gum, Sugar 
Maple, European Linden, American Elm, ‘Chinese 
Elm, Moline a, American Ash, in 2%- in. and 


3%- in. e 
int need about 450 trees in all. 
G. A. GERN. TESSON FERRY RD., AFFTON, MO. 


NEW DAYLILIES. 
(Hemerocallis. ) 

Dr. Stout's Hybrids exclusively. 

new types, new seasons. Get to know them and 

the possibilities for your trade by writing for 
our catalogue and trade list. 

FARR NURSERY CO., 
Rox N. Weiser Park, Pa. 


CREEPING BENT STOLONS 

Washington Strain only. Best by 15 years’ test 
for lawns, — greens and bowling greens. 
$12. +) + thousan - 3 ft. (area to plant). F.o.b. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. Packed in bags of 250 sq, ft. 
Plant now. Express only. 
LAKE GEN EVA "CREEPING BENT NURSERIES, 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 


EVERGREENS, LARGE STOCK. 
Priced for immediate sale. 

White Fir, Colorado Spruce, Junipers, Arbor- 
vite, all varieties; White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Japanese Yews, etc. 

‘ursery located near Rockford. 
tnapestion. For full information, ad 

F. A. DAW ‘ 


Winnetka Rd., Glenview, Ill. 


HEMEROCALLIS. 

Be prepared for the increasing demand for the 
finer Hemerocallis hybrids in landscaping work. 
This week we offer ten varieties chosen from the 
twenty best of the Massachusetts State College 
poll: Mikado, $3.50 
perion, $2.00 per 10, 


New type, 








New colors, 








m for your 
dress 





10, $15.00 per 100; J . 
= 00 per 100: Golaent $1.20 per 10, "$11.00 per 
; Modesty, 50c each, $3.50 per 10; Bijou, = = 
om $15.00 Per 10; Sunny West, $1.75 ea 
$15.00 per 10; Bagdad, $1.00 each, '$7.50 oor ‘0. 
The collection of one each, $6.50. 
PORT-ROSE GARDEN, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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SUPPLIES 
— TOOLS 


FOR 


Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 


Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN <C> 


FLORIST SUPPLY ae uso 
W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 








JUTE 

SISAL 

JAVA 
COTTON 


Many other types also. Exactly the 
kind required in your work. Send 
sample of what you are using for 
quotations or tell us purpose and we'll 
recommend best type for your job. No 
obligations. Write for free booklet 
“Knots the Sailors Use.” 


GeEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 








HORMONE POWDER 


VitaGro 


for ROOTING CUTTINGS 
3 oz. tin, $1.00. Write for Folder 


WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 
Box 1363 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 
Equipment. 

Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


A.M. _—— & ~~. 











Wituis Nursery Co. 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


Goodrich Budding Strips 


OTTAWA - - KANSAS 








Nursery and Florist 
SPHAGNUM MOSS 


1939 crop is here. Large-size burlap and wire- 
bound bales. We have been gathering moss since 

5. The oldest dealer in the state. We send 
samples if you are interested Write at once. 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 








OBITUARY. 


Frank W. Dixon. 


Frank W. Dixon, 70, former pres- 
ident of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture and former “strawberry 
king,” died September 10 at his home 
near Holton, Kan. He had been ill 
about a year. 

Mr. Dixon was born August 31, 
1869, at Ripley, O., and went to 
Kansas with his parents in 1871. He 
carried on a nursery business as La 
France Fruit & Plant Farms at one 
time. He was prominent in various 
farm organizations. 

He was married in 1895 to Anjen- 
ette Young. Besides his widow, he is 
survived by three children, Mrs. 
W. J. Helm, Kansas City, and Leon 
and Wilmer Dixon, both of Holton. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed ee please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.} 

Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
—Printed wholesale price list for fall of 
shade tree and forest seedlings, shrubs, 
vines and evergreens. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, 
Pa.—An illustrated 36-page wholesale cata- 
logue of evergreen seedlings, transp'ants 
and specimens, ornamental and shade trees, 
deciduous shrubs, broad-leaved evergreens, 
vines and perennials. 

Judge Vories Peony Farm, St. Joseph, 
Mo.—A mimeographed retail list of pe- 
onies, including Vories originations. 

Doty & Doerner, Inc., Portland, Ore.— 
Red-covered illustrated 48-page booklet of 
wholesale prices on deciduous trees and 
shrubs, camellias, conifers, vines, fruit 
stocks and perennials. 

Hedge Lawn Nurseries, Inc., Roanoke, 
Va.—lllustrated circular on evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees and perennials, with 
emphasis on boxwood. Wholesale rates are 
listed on a mimeographed sheet. 

W. N. Scarff's Sons, New Carlisle, O.— 
Golden anniversary edition of the firm's 
retail catalogue, with covers in color, pre- 
sents fruit and nut trees, shade trees, 
shrubs, evergreens and roses. 

William Borsch & Son, Inc., Maple- 
wood, Ore.—Small printed folder contains 
wholesale price list of perennials, in alpha- 
betical order, only Si stock available in 
quantity. 

Mathews Eggert Nursery, North Mus- 
kegon, Mich.—Folder carrying wholesale 
price list of lining-out stock, evergreen and 
deciduous. 

Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.— 
Trade list of native plants in booklet form 
embraces ferns, orchids, aquatics, bulbs, 
ground covers, vines, evergreens, trees and 
shrubs. 

Northbrook Gardens, Northbrook, IIl._— 
Peonies and irises of various types are 
named in retail folder. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—Re- 
tail catalogue of Star roses, with a few 
perennials, entirely illustrated in color. 


Watch Profits 


CLIMB! 


You can make profits climb by keeping 
operating costs down. A KEMP Power 
Soil Shredder will help you accomplish 
this by reducing your compost prepara- 
tion costs at least 60% to 75%. 


With this machine you can shred and 
mix any kind of soil, sod, manure, peat, 
ete.—to any desired texture for any pur- 
pose. There are 4 Kemp Models, with 
capacities from 2 to 16 cu. yds. per hour, 
and gas or electric power. 


It costs very little to own a Kemp. 
What is more, you can purchase on our 
easy time-payment plan. Other growers 
have found that the Kemp actually 
pays for itself right out of the savings 
it brings. 


Decide to start 
your profits climb- 
ing right away. 
Write for all the 
facts 
KEMP MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Dept 


AN-992, 1919 Peach 
St., Erie, Pa 


KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDER 





Feature 


Snap Gc" 


Pruners 


Pruning and Resale 


“Snap-Cut"—the world’s finest, 
keenest pruners—have two serv- 
ices to perform for you. Use 
“Snap-Cut” pruners for cleaner, 
better pruning on fruits, flowers 
and = shrubs. Sell “Snap-Cut" 
pruners for real profits Write 
for details of special “Snap-Cut" 
sales deal. 





SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 


95 Main Street Oakville, Conn 








MAKE MORE PROFIT 


Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines 
and Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET PLANT Pors 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time from 
March until freezing weather. 

Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. 

Carton of samples by mall 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway, Kansas City, Me. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
80-page Nursery Salesman’s 


Plate Book 75e 


in full cloth 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 














THE GENERAL-PURPOSE 
POWDER 


Hormodin Powder No. 1 is especially de- 
signed to root poinsettias, carnations, 
chrysanthemums, roses, and many other 
house, garden and greenhouse plants. 


NOT TREATED TREATED 

The treatment is simple. The moistened 
stems are dipped into Hormodin POW- 
DER (tap gently to remove excess pow- 
der), then placed in the usual propagating 
medium, 
The cost is small. The one pound tin of 
Hormodin POWDER costs only $3.00, 
and it is estimated that each ounce will 
treat about 2500 cuttings of average size. 
Complete plant list and directions in 
each package. 


Since different plants require different 
treatment, Hormodin POWDERS No. 2 
and No. 3 have been developed for grow- 
ers of nursery stock: 


HORMODIN POWDER NO. 2 


—for propagating many of the woody and 
semi-woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER NO. 3 


—for propagating many of the evergreens 
and dormant leafless cuttings. 


Ask your dealer for Hormodin POWDER, 
Booklet on request. 


MERCK & CO. INC. RAHWAY, N. J. 
‘ Manufactu ving Chemists 


+> 


HORMODIN 


Reg. U.S. Pat 


DI 
M2) POWDER 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Florist Supply 
Andrews Nursery 
Ariens Co. 

Arvey Corp. 


Bailey Nurseries, J. V. 
Ball, Inc., Geo. J. 
Bobbink & Atkins 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Boyd Nursery Co. 
Bryant's Nurseries 

Burr & Co., C. R. 


Call's Nurseries 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Chase Co., Benjamin 
Chicago Nursery 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Coe, Ralph R. 

Cole Nursery Co. 
Cottage Gardens 


Dawson, F. A. 
Denison & Blair 
Doty & Doerner, Inc. 
Dummett, Arthur 


Egyptian Nursery Co. 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 


Farr Nursery Co, 
Forest Nursery Co. 
Foster Nursery Co. .. 
Freeman, F. E. 


Garden Shop, Inc. 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 
Gern, G. H. 

Gravely Mfg. Co. 
Grootendorst, A. M. 


Harmel Peony Co. 
Harmon Nursery 

Hart's Nurseries 

Hayden, N. S. 

Heiser Nursery 

Herbst Bros. 

Hess’ Nurseries 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Holton & Hunkel Co. 
Hood & Co., Inc., W. T. 
Hook's Nursery 

Horsford, William Crosby 
Horticultural Service 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Howard Rose Co. 
Hummert Seed Co., A. H. 


Industrial Tape Corp. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Koster Co., Inc. 


LaBars' Rhododendron Nursery 

Lake Geneva Creeping Bent Nurs- 
eries ; 

Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 

Landers Corp. 

Lang Rose Nurseries 

Leonard & Son, A. M. 

Linley & Case 

Lovett, Lester C. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Martin-Pratt Seed Co. 
McGill & Son, A. 
Melihenny, E. A. 

Meehan Co., Thomas B. 
Merck & Co. 

Milton Nursery Co. 
Moran, E. C. 

Moss Co. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Mountain Nut Co. 
Mountain View Floral Gardens 


Natorp Co., W. A. 


Oberlin Peony Gardens 
Offenberg Nursery, Pau! 
Orenco Nursery Co. 

Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 


Pacific Northwest Rose Nursery 
Patton, |. C. 

Perennial Nurseries 

Peterson & Dering, Inc. 

Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
Port-Rose Gardens 

Princeton Nurseries 

Process Color Printing Co. 


Scarff's Nurseries 

Schifferli & Son Nurseries, F. E. 
Scotch Grove Nursery 
Sherman Nursery Co. 
Sherwood Nursery Co. 
Siebenthaler Co. 

Sizemore, Charles 

Skinner Irrigation Co. 

Smith & Son, Inc., Seymour 
Smith & Sons, Ltd., E. D. 
Soilmaster Co. 

Southern Nursery Co. 

Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Summit Nurseries 

Swink Nursery Co. 


Tobacco By-Prod. & Chem. Corp. 
Uecke Evergreen Nursery 
Visser's Nurseries 21 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 20-32 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 3! 
Westminster Nurseries 2! 
Westville Laboratories . 33 
Willis Nursery Co. 33 
Wonderland Nurseries 25 
Woodruff & Sons, Inc., F. H. 31 
Wyman's Framingham Nurseries... 2! 














MORE ADVERTISERS EACH ISSUE. 
Make more sales and move stock quickly this 
fall. Begin your advertising in the American 


Nurseryman now. 


Others have started. 
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RED SPIDERS 


look as big as 







House a 
, throug 
Flies hie 
powerful 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


Marvelous for the study of Scale, Fungi and 
Insects. 4%" long. 25 Power. Solid Brass. 


Po&paid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00. 


HORTICULTURAL 
a SERVICE Cleveland 


Ohio 



















SOILMASTER 
PLANT FOOD 


Nature’s way of feeding plants. Cut 
down your replacements by using this 
high-grade humus mixture, which will 
feed the plant throughout the growing 
season. Clean, odorless and will not 
burn. Holds seven times its weight in 
water. Ideal for lawns, gardens, shrubs 
and trees. Gives you a three years’ 
growth in two years. 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


The same as Soilmaster except it is 
sour; used for acid-loving plants, such 
as blueberries, rhododendrons, ever- 
greens, etc. Write for full information 
on our money-making proposition to 
nurserymen. Do not stock a single bag 
or spend one cent. We furnish the 
mat for your catalogue and do all the 
work. Just give usa little space in your 
catalogue or order blank; then watch 
your profits climb. 


The Soilmaster Company 


Berrien Springs. Mich. 

















LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 
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=? e 
| The New Plant Bands 


Inexpensive wood plant bands 
instead of pots for growing on 
perennials. Six sizes. Better 
write for samples and prices. 












tae. 
WEST CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


“FLOWER SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN” 


Send for Catalogue 


PLANT PICTURES IN COLOR 


Books especially valuable for color illustrations 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR. By Louise Beebe Wilder. 

Contains 318 pages of text and 320 color plates, representing fully 500 
different varieties of plants suitable for garden use. Pictures of gardens, trees, 
shrubs, perennials, bulbs, vase arrangements. Formerly $7.50; now only $2.95 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR. By J. Horace McFarland. 

Accurate color representations of old and new varieties and a source of cul- 
tural data accumulated over a period of over 40 years. Comments on about 
500 of the roses best suited to American gardens. Varieties are listed alpha- 
betically, giving originator and distributor and year of introduction........ $3.75 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR. By J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton 
and Daniel J. Foley. 
Contains 275 color pictures and numerous half-tones, with brief text describ- 
ing each p ant and giving essential cultural information. The color records aid 
in planning harmorious color combinations in the garden. 296 pages........ $3.50 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR. By G. A. Stevens. 


Pictures 400 flowers in full color. Accurately colored pictures of every impor- 
tant garden plant, in some cases covering several varieties of the same flower. 
Text tells briefly what each plant is and gives cultural directions. 320 pages..$1.98 


HILL’S BOOK OF EVERGREENS. By L. L. Kumlien. 

Fifty chapters, covering uses, description, propagation, historical and cul- 
tural information pertaining to evergreens; a'so, detailed information on prun- 
ing. 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 45 in full color.........................00-0000- $3.50 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 5° S. Desrbors St., Chicago, Ill. 

































STERITEX 


The scientific Covering Material used 
in the sterilization of soil by the pipe or 
tile steam method.—A heavy duck im- 
Pregnated with steam-proof rubber .. . 
insuring complete and uniform steriliza- 
tion. Pays for itself in one cooking by 
reduced fuel consumption. 
Moderately Priced. 


Write for prices and samples. 


The Landers Cerporation 
837 Buckingham St. TOLEDO, OHIO 
Established 1886 











Fi it / +h) 
GRAVELY bo apart 


Prices per Ib. Prices per Ib. 

lib. & up.20¢ 100 Ibs. and up...i3e 
10 lbs. &up.ife 1 bale (225 Ibs.)..10%e 
25 lbs. &up.the 3 bales .......... 10%ce 
50 lbs. &up.ife 5 bales .......... 10¢ 


Special prices on larger quantities 


WER MOWER 


Dyed Raffa in fifteen good colors 
Genuine Reed in all sizes 
Send for latest price list 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Direct Importers of Raffia 
DRESHER, PA. 























NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


Results achieved by this germ-killing 
tape prove the effectiveness of 
Nurseryman’s Tape in reducing 
knots and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. No danger of gir- 
dling as the air-tight spiral wrapping 
decomposes in ample time. 





If other nurserymen can gain im- 
provements in stand ranging from 
65% to 75%, so can you! Send for 
samples and prices. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK,N. J. 


NURSERYMEN! 


VITAPANE /s “He Kersatile 
GLASS SUBSTITUTE You've 
zt been LOOKING FOR! 


CAN BE USED 














WHEREVER 
GLASS IS USED 





WEATHERPROOF * SHATTER-PROOF 


@ More and more gardeners and 
nurserymen are spraying shrubs, 
evergreens, etc., with “Black Leaf 
40” to keep them from being stained 
by dogs. This method is harmless to 
dogs and very inexpensive for a 
little “Black Leaf 40” makes a 
lot of spray. 


In helping to prevent “dog nui- 
sance”—“Black Leaf 40” performs a 
real service for your customers. Let 
them know that you stock it by dis- 
playing it prominently the year 
around. They also use “Black Leaf 
40” for some or all of its many 
other uses. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED + + LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





CRYSTAL - CLEAR TRANSPARENT 
DURABLE GLASSY MATERIAL 


ADMITS OVER 60% 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


The latest development in fiexible 
glass substitutes. Allows more light, 
permits easy inspection. 


USE VITAPANE many ways in 


Greenhouses, Hot and Cold Bed 
Frames, Hot Houses, as Plant 
Protectors,and everywhere glass 
is generally in use. 





VITAPANE furnishes excellent insu- 
lation. Helps maintain uniform 
temperature and humidity. 

VITAPANE comes in 50-foot rolls, 36 


inches wide, packed individual carton. 


DON’T CONFUSE 
VITAPANE with any 
other oo Fe emery 
Vit 

flexible, mi \~- 4 oe 


nish. (no gum, wax, or 
paraffin.) O orless, greaseless, can be 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


Get VITAPANE at your Seed or 
Hardware Dealer or 


@ write For FREE SAMPLE 





ARVEY CORPORATION 


Eaclu dive Manufactu 127A of VITAPANE 
3462 NORTH KIMBALL AVENUE Dept. ANI CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








